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Ecclesinstical Bffuirs. 
— — 
THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL IN 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue Bill of the Government for the Aboli- 
tion of Religious Tests in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, and in the 
several Colleges incorporated therewith, passed 
through Committee on Monday afternoon. The 
Conservative side of the House of Commons, as 
if satisfied that all had been done which could 
be done by the strictest fidelity to their profes- 
sions to modify the measure in their own sense, 
silently watched the process. Once or twice, 
we believe, some member on the left hand side 
of the chair, not cognisant of the general under- 
standing of the party, or not intimate enough 
with its decisions to feel bound by them, ven- 
tured upon some criticism of the details of the 
Bill. The exceptions, however, served but to 
illustrate the rule. The party, as a party, was 
(it is imagined, by concert) quite inactive, and 
hence no danger threatened the measure but 
that to which it was exposed by its avowed 
friends, one or two of whose amendments we 
will speak to presently. 

Meanwhile, a word or two, in season we 
hope, respecting the cause and nature of such 
differences of opinion as became visible on the 


Liberal side of the House. In carrying to 
ultimate legislative triumph any great prin- 


ciple, more especially if it be a principle which 
touches deep prejudices, and which is stoutly 
resisted, those persons who hava initiated a 
movement for that purpose, and who have for 
several years steadily supported it, will neces- 
sarily shape their proceedings with a view to 
lessen the difficulties in their way, to obviate 
the force of objections, and so obtain the best 
position possible for the enterprise which they 
have in hand. This has been the case with 
regard to the University Tests Abolition Bill. 
It is easy enough to point out the shortcomings 
of the measure. Nobody, that we are aware 
of, ever pretended that the Bill was to be a 
final measure of University Reform. It under- 
takes to deal with only one branch of the 
question, namely, the removal of religious 
tests considered as a condition of obtaining 
academical honours or advantages. The Bill, 
or rather the movement which the Bill now 
represents, originated, not with any of the 
Nonconformist bodies, but with a Liberal 
section of Oxford graduates, and that 
section opened a communication with the 
Nonconformists, in reference to this preliminary 


| portion of academical reform, through the | 


medium of two or three individuals. The two 
wings of the aggressive force thus brought into 
relation, have ever since that time advanced to 
their object in parallel lines. But the initiative 
was, from the first, cheerfully conceded to the 
Oxford graduates who, with a view to the in- 


66s | terests of seund learning in their University, 


% had taken the first practical step towards the 
569 | Abolition of Tests. The first Bill related to 


Oxford exclusively, and Mr. Dodson, now 
Chairman of Committees, consented to take 
charge of it. Many independent members of 
the present day would look back upon that 
measure as one expressing in an extremely 
timid and precautionary manner the principle 
for which University reformers were contend- 
ing. It passed from the hands of Mr. Dodson 
to those of Mr. Goschen, and from Mr. 
Goschen’s to Sir John Duke Coleridge's, ex- 
panding in scope, and becoming bolder in its 
provisions, as each succeeding Session indi- 
cated more clearly the views and deter- 
mination of the country. Thus it had 
come to pass, previously to the commencement 
of the present Session, that the measure claimed 
by University Reformers was not a perfect 
logical expression of their wishes, but the 
practical result of a series of experiments upon 
the liberality, in this direction, of the Commons 
House of Parliament. The restrictions and 
limitations to be found in the Bill are the 
residue of those which had been admitted into 
it reluctantly, but as a matter of tactical neces- 
sity, by the gentlemen who throughout had 
had the conduct of the movement. When they 
deemed it of the highest importance to lift their 
measure into the position of a Government Bill, 
they naturally, and, as we think, not unwisely, 
accepted some conditions imposed upon them 
by the Government, as most likely to conduce 
to the success they were hoping to realise ; 
and, such conditions as they deemed it neces- 
sary to acquiesce in, those Nonconformiste who 
were acting with them deemed it best to accede 
to, and, of course, loyally to observe. 


It must be borne in mind that there were 
three parties in negotiation, towards the close 
of last year, as to the general outlines of the 
measure which all three could unite in urging 
upon the House of Commons—the University 
Reformers, the Nonconformists, and the Go- 
vernment. Of course, the conclusions at which 
they arrived could be binding technically only 


upon those who had previously concurred in 


them, and upon whose concurrenze joint action 
was dependent. Every party has its free 
lances,” and it is open to any such to object to 
limitations, and nullify, if they can, restrictions 
assented to by the chief agents of a movement 
in the hope of a speedier and larger success. It 
was not to be supposed that they could be 
bound by negotiations in which they had taken 


no part, and it is not to be complained of that | 


they should dissent, in reference to certain 


details, from the issue of those negotiations. 


The difference, however, must not be magnified 
beyond its true proportiors. It was chiefly a 
difference in tactics, aud one, moreover, relating 
to a matter or two of pure detail. 


For example, the Bill excepted from its pro- 


visions the degree of Doctor of Divinity. This 


exception had been assented to by Nonconſor- 
mists from the very beginning, not, we think, 
without substantial reason. Into that question, 


however, we cannot enter just now with suffi- 
cient leisure and space at our command to do it 
justice. All those materials of knowledge which 
enter into and constitute a prerequisite for a 
sound judgment of Divine things, can, undoub- 
tedly, be recognised by duly authorised oxa- 
miners, and certificated by a University 
degree. But Divinity ’ comprehends, in the 
primary notion of it, the result of the applica- 
tion of such knowledge to things relating to 
God, and not merely a possession of the instru- 
ments by which that result had been brought 
about. By all means, if you will authenticate, 
under national authority, a man's mastery of 
the Hebrew tongue, of Biblical criticism, of 


Oriental information, of patristic learning ; but 


the degree of Doctor of Divinity is understood 
to include more than thie, and to comprise 
within it that appreciative acquaintance with 
the Doctrinal Articles of Christianity, which 
involves the joint exercise of spiritual and 
intellectual faculties. We do not believe in 
the propriety of stamping the foregone result 
of this double exercise with the approbation of 
the State. We regard it as a “ seoularisation 
of religion —to use Mr. Winterbotham's 
phrase—and we much question whether Dis- 
senters would regard a Doctorship of Divinity, 
conferred either by Oxford or Cambridge, as 
an honour to be sought after if it meant only 
an academical degree, implying the 
of mere literary acquisitions. At any rate, they 
will not very deeply grieve that the 
stances to which we have above adverted, put 
it into the category of academical honours not 
tobe thrown open by the present Bill. The aboli- 
tion of clerical fellowships is another matter. It 
is a question of time only. No doubt, the policy 
of leaving them untouched for the present, has 
two sides to it, and is a heavy price to pay for 
other advantages supposed to be thereby pur- 
chased. But we do not agree with the hon. 
member for Brighton who, one would suppose, 

makes no pledges with regard to the future 
short of what are demanded of him by inexor- 

able logic, that it is never expedient to consent to 

hold one's hand, or that in the present instance 

a pre- agreement as to the terms upon which the 

measure was transferred to the responsibility of 
Government was unwisely entered into, or will 
be found eventually to have done anything but 
good in the promotion of the great object which 

he and we have equally at heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tuna are already many indications that the 
Report of the Irish Education Commissioners will not 
be received without strong protest. It is being dis- 
cussed with every variety of feeling throughout 
Ireland, and it is almost clear that any attompt to 
make a radical change in the present system will be 
very steadfastly resisted. The ablest roply to it that 
wo have yet seen is from the pen of a Commissioner 
who was one of the minority of those who declined 
to sign the report. Mr. James Gibson hus addressed 
to the Earl of Powis a very elaborate review of the 
recommendations of the m jority of the Commis- 
sioners, pointing out how their adoption would 
result in the abandonment of the present principle of 
National Education. The object of the National 
system was, and is, to keep clear of all interference 
with particular religious tenets, and to induce the 
whole population to receive the benefits of education 
4 % one undivided body, under one and the same 
system, and in the same Establishments.” If atten- 


dance be any gauge of success, the system has suc. 
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ceeded, and the only parties who have ever expressed 
dissatisfaction with it have, been the extreme 
sectarians belonging to the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant Episcopalian Churches. In both these 
bodies, we believe, it is principally, if not exclusively, 
the clerical section that is dissatisfied, In our judg- 
ment Mr. Gibson hagreplied most suecessfally to the 
claims advanced by ** to whom the Com- 
missioners a8 a m alti x to have sue- 
cumbed. His obj ns covér whole question, 
and his arguments seem to us to be unanswerable. 
It should be added that Mr. Gibson supports himself 
by corroborative evidence of the strongest character. 
What we obtain from him is an increased confidence 
that the National system, as a whole, works well; 
and that it would, to say the least, be extremely in- 
expedient to hand over the education of the Irish 
people to the priests, and to to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. 


0 


We published, a fortnight ago, some returns of the | handle 


Registrar-General respecting the numberof registered 
Dissenting places of worship in England and Wales. 
We made no comment upon the figures contained 
in this return, because we altogether doubted their 
conclusiveness, We now notice, however, that the 
Guardian has admitted into ite columns an article 
upom them which has since been copied into the 


Record, and will no doubt be made, by-and-bye, use- lan 


ful for purposes of Church controversy. The 
Guardian correspondent points attention to the fact 
that while in 1851 there were 20,390 meeting-houses 
returned as being in existence by the Census Com- 
missioners, there were, according to the Registrar- 
General, only 17,589 in existence last January, an 
absolute decrease of nearly 8,000.“ The writer goes 
on to say :— ‘ 

there may be meeting-houses that are not 
N. 40 — vet it is — that those denominations 


- which soem to be thriving appear so on the return. 


For instance, there pg 1 210 * 
in 1831. 


In 1870, 
570 


, but considering 
is connexional, or 


it is difficult 
over 
said to show how 
luded. 

The value of these inferences may be shown by 


pas 


grievous! 


y 


are of com 
inquiry made by 
ecclesiastical condition of London a few years ago, 
showed bow reliable was Mr. Horace Mann's work, and | 
how greatly Nonoonſormity had increased since 1851. 
There is an expressive but rather vulgarly | 
worded proverb sbout “going the whole hog,” | 
whieh has just beon illustrated by Archdeacon 
Bicherateth at a Church Conference held at Birming- 
ham last week. The Archdeacon had to speak npon 
the Education Question, and in doing so protested 
against Churchmen yielding to Dissenters upon the 
points that are now most prominent, The Church of 
England, he said, represented “97 or 98 per cent.” 
of the population, and they never could yield to a 
small number who have never done anything that 
could compare with the work of the Church. The 
Archdeacon might just as well have said that the 
Uburch represented a hundred, or even a hundred 
and one, per cent. of the population. Are there any 
Dissenters at all? ‘The Archdeacon allows us about 
five hundred thousand altogether. It is quite true 
that in 1851 more than three million persons were 
found to attend Diesenting places of worship; but, 
of course, this is nothing. It is aleo quite true that 
some hundreds of places of worship have been built 
since then, bat of course, they must bo occupied by 
Ohurchmen. Indeed, the work of the few Dissenters 
that there are in Ragland must be chiefly confined, 
to the Archdeacon’s notion, to building 
places in which Churchmen may end do worship. 
There can be no greater mistake, in fact, than to 
suppose that the people who regularly go, and have 


gone all their lives, to Nonoonformist churches and | 
9 


„are really Nonconformista How can 
they be when, im all England and Wales, there are 
only half a million Nonconformists, or about twenty 


| to every place of w # This is the logical out- 
come of the Archdeacon’s most original venture into 
the world of statistics. 

It is interesting, just at the present moment, to 
exhumo some evidence given before Sir John Paking- 
ton'n Committee on Education in 1866, Amongst 
otherg three clerical witnesses were examined with 
respéat to the designs of the Liberation Sogiety and 
the ſnatful scenes that might enene tf @ ‘‘ Conscicnee 
Clause”: were introduced into Church schools. The 
Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, Secretary of the National 
Society, gave the following evidence upon the 


point :— 

1637. With respect to the Conscience Clause, you 
have suited that — bjection to it was that it 2 
| drive the cle: the schools; what is there in the 
| Conscience which yoa consider would have that 
unfortunate effect?—To put the matter strongly, per- 
haps, it would be open to any agent of the so-ca 
4 Liberation Society’ to come down into a parish and 
atir up that parish, and say, “Here you have thie 

p against clergyman : insist upon your rig 
everywhere, 2 not let that clergyman teach you the 
catechism 


1688, The Conseience Clause is only asked for in the 

case where the majority of the children already belong 

to Chareh: of Eng Nr 
1 


tho 
„ . rightly, it is where the majority do not belong to 
urch of England, e 

689. Then 
where the majority to the Oburch of Eng- 
it is extremely doubtfal whether a Church school 
would be as coming within the sanction of 
the code; that, as a matter of fact, the Conscience 
Clause is imposed where the majority of the children 
belong to the Church of England, but where there is a 
considerabl a roam issenters : 


e of Dissenters: sach being the 
case, do you that an agent Of the “ Liberation 
Society” could proceed with any effect into a parish 
where the majority belong to the Church of England, 
and could induce parents to withdraw their children 


mom the school?—I could conceive such a cage, cer- 
ain y. 

1640. But do not you conceive that such an event as 
that is altogether of extremely remote probability P—I 
am not sure as to that. 

1641. You have very great faith in the viguur and 
efficacy of the proceedings of the Liberation Society 
They are very active, certainly, and I do not know what 
might happen. | 

Don't know what might happen”: what has hap- 
pened is that the National Society is now clamouring 
for education with the Conscience Clause, having, it 


must be supposed, lost its dread of the Liberation 
Archdeacon Denison was another witness, and it is 


| due to the Archdeacon to say that he has not changed 
3 | his views, This was his opinion in 1865, and, of 
course, it is his opinion now :— 


and urge people to form a oom - 
man to force upon bim the 


8840. Aud by the powerfal action of such an organi- 

and by a liberal expenditure, would they not 
be able to d nise most of the Church 

im the country P—I believe they would. 

present Marquis of Salisbury, then Lord 

Robert Cecil, had evidently similar fears, for he 


old alarmist style. Thus— 

4663. Is not this the probable state of the case, that 
so long as the C ence Clause is only enf ina 
very * instances, the Liberation Society may not 
think it worth their while to interfere ; but that if the 
nee were universally im » OF even 
generally imposed, it would be worth their while to 
employ - ir o 

is w 


eir organisation for that 
should anticipate, certainly. 
4664. That represents the nature of the fear which 
ou entertain?—Not necessarily of the Liberation 
ociety, but of Dissenters as such, who cerry on an 
o d m of opposition to the Church. We are 
aware that there are two sorts of dissent; there is 
the dissent which the vast majority of these parents 
have, which is anything but organised, or anything but 
direct opposition to the Church; but, as your lordsbip 
knows, there is another species of dissent, and another 
claes of Dissenters, who are directly disposed to attack 


the Charcb. 2 
4665. Do you think that the fear of what the parents 
may do as regards the Conscience Clause, is not very 

great; but it is the fear of organised Dissent acting 
upon the parents, which makes you so re of 
this great danger P—Yes, undoubtedly that is the case 
with regard to this generation, but I also anticipate 
that in time to come, very likely the parents would urge 
it much more than they are likely to do now. 

4666. You think that the parents may, in some cases, 
be infected with the political animus of organised Dis- 
sent ?—Quite so. 

The whirligig of time brings many changes, but 
has not lately brought one of a more remarkable 
character than the change of position in the Church 


with respect to the Conscience Clause, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
MEETING OF LONDON NONCONFORMISTS. 


is was held in St. James's Hall on Monday 


evening, to consider the Government Education Bill. 
Mr. McArthur, M.P., was called to the chair, and 


perhaps, you will accept it from me, that | 
ity do not 


questioned Mr. Fagan, the Rector of Rodney, in his | 


rpose P—Yes, that | 


A public meeting of the Nonconformists of the good 


on the platform we noticed the Revs. C. H. Spur- 
geon, A. Hannay, Mark Wilks, S. H. Booth, T. L. 
Marshall, W. Tarbotton, R. Ashton, J. G. Rogers, 
H. J. Robjohns (Newcastle), Sir F. Lycett ; Messrs. 
J. Cowen, jun., T. C. Clarke, H. Spicer, jun., James 
Hey wood, H. Richard, M. P., A. Illingworth, M. P., 
P. W. Clayden, F. Penniagton, &o., &c. 

The Cuaiaman said that as a meeting had been 
held a short time ago under the auspices of the Man- 
chester Education Union, and another would be held 
on Wednesday under the auspices of the Birming- 
ham League, it might be asked why they held this 
meeting. The answer was that there were a large 
number of Nonconformists in London not belonging 
to either of these associations, who desired to express 
their opinion on the great question now before Par- 
liament and the country. They might congratulate 
themselves upon the very great advance which had 
taken place on this question. Mr. Forster's bill was 
an advance. It was now clearly recognised and 
admitted by all, that the time had arrived when 
every child ia this country should receive an educa- 
| tion. sigue ; While Mr, ofp ee * contained 

in iteelf a great many very admirable n 
there were knotty points in it to which they could 
not assent. One point on which nearly all parties 
were agreed was that the present denominational 
schools in the country should not be disturbed. 
This was i a compromise, but it was one 
which was generally admitted, because those schools 
had rendered very valuable services to the interests 
of education. (Hear, hear.) At atime when others 
were asleep they were working, and therefore it was 
felt that they should be allowed to remain as at 
present, subject to an efficient conscience 
clause that would protect the interests and 
hts and liberties of the parent. Another 
admirable provision was that no board or no 
authority should have the power or the right to 
forbid the Bible being introduced into the schools of 
the country. (Cheers.) There was a difference of 
opinion as to the Bible lesson, as to instruction from 
the Bible. He believed the great majority of the 
country would not only admit the Bible, but Bible 
instruction if that instruction were undenominational 
and unsectarian. (Cheers.) He knew there was a 
difficulty as to the determining what was undenomi- 
national and unsectarian. (Hear, hear.) That diffi- 


culty might be got over, and he believed with Mr. 
Vernon urt that Bible lessons explained on 
broad principles might be introduced into schools 


with perfect safety. There were some other matters 
connected with bill to which all Nonconformiste 
would give their most strenuous opposition. One 
was that Oe power gen by the bill should not bo 
given to | boards to determine the 5 — 
character of schools to be aided or supported by local 
rates. (Hear, hear.) It would be a sad state of 
things to have the controversy of Church-rates 


revived again; to have discord introduced into every 
parish in the country, and each 


rty contending 
with the other as to what peculiar denomination the 
school should belong to. He hoped Mr. Forster and 
the Government would see the importance of 80 
modifying that part of their bill as to prevent 
the strife and religious animosity which 
that clause was sure to create in the 
country. They were all agreed that, in all State- 
aided schools, all denominational formularies and 
catechisms should be excluded. (Cheers.) He thought 
that in every district of the country school boards 
should be at once established, and it should be left to 
the parties on the spot, elected by ballot, to deter- 
mine whether or not a want existed for more educa- 
tional facilities in a particular district. With 
to the boards themselves the bill did not go far 
h. The districta should include less than a 
population of 7.000 inhabitants. He believed no 
system of education would meet the wants of the 
country that was not compulsory. (Cheers.) It 
would be impossible to get down to the lowest depths 
of the population unless it were so, and therefore he 
would not leave it to be determined by district 
boards whether or not education should be compul- 
sory, but would make it apply to every part of the 
country, and see to it that every child should receive 
an education. (Cheers.) Mr. Forster said the coun- 
try was not prepared for it, but the fact was that the 
working classes to a man were asking for it. He 
hoped that that pence would be recognised, and 
that they would have a system of education that - 
would meet the wants of the country, that would b> 
established on the principles of religious equality, and 
would give to every child an educetion fitting them 
for the position in life to which God had called them. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. ALRX. HANNAY moved the first resolu- 
tion :— 
That this meeting, while cordially reoognieing the value of 
the amendments or . Mr Forster to be introduced into 
the Flementary Eduction Bill, feels compelled to express its 
conviction that so long as, under its provi- ib“ u classes 
be required to pay rates for the teaching of regio t, tenets 
from which they dissent, the bill cannot have the a roval of 
Nonoonformists. 
He said the right hon. gentleman who was respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Elementary, Education 
Bill through the Hause of Commons, complained 
that his opponents, unable to agree among them- 
selves with regard to the provisions they would sub- 
stitute for those which were offensive to them in his 
measure, found agreement, and an occasion of cordial 
will towards oach other in a conspiracy to de- 
nounce and abuse him. He did not eve there 
was any reason for this feeling on the hon. 


gentleman's Ree So far as he had observed the 
ne of the meetings called in oppotion to the mea · 
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sure on the Liberal side and it was a oy cant | 
circumstance that all opposition worthy of the name 
came from the Liberal side—(cheers)—the tone 
had not been one of abuse or of denunciation, but 
of disappointment, and of bitter, sorrowful surprise. 
There were no men in England more loyal to the 
principles the present Government were understood 
to represent when they entered on office, no men 
who more cordially welcomed the present 
Liberal chief, with his staff, Mr. Forster among 
the rest, to power, than the men who were 


conducting this agitation in opposition to the 
Elementary Education Bill. (Applause.) This 
passing and superficial disaffection had in it no 
element of personal feeling, except that of reverence 
and affection towards the Government, which had 
vor greatly modified the tone of their protests, and 
bad brought some of them to the verge of perilous 
acncessions in order to carry the Government through 
the difficulty in which it had placed itself. (Cheers. 

They felt that the Government in a matter of cardin 

policy which would affect the higher life of the 
nation for many generations to come, was timidl 

and distrustfully handling its own principles, an 

playing without intending it into the hands of the 
adversaries of progress, (Cheers.) He could not 
allow himself to believe that the ultimate attitude of 
the Government would be such as to turn that which 
was & mere Opposition: to certain provisions of a 
Government measure into opposition to that Govern- 
ment itself. After referring to the difficulties the 
Government had had to contend with since they took 
upon themselves the task of 2 an Education 
Bill, he said notices of amendments had been given 
which would largely improve and liberalise the 
measure. Those amendments principally interest- 
ing Nonconformists were first the time-table 
arrangement for religious instruction and observances, 
which was upon the whole satisfactory, or might with 
very little tinkering be made satisfactory; and 
secondly, the prohibition of inspection in W 
subjects which was altogether satisfactory. Those 
two amendments removed two of the leading blots of 
the measure as originally drafted, but they left the 
great blot untouched. It was still provided at the 
instance of the Government that the present denomi- 
national system of education should be continued and 
extended ; and provision was made for the teaching of 
religious truth ifany religious denomination happened 
to have the priceless treasure, and having it, could 
get a majority on the school board, which perhaps, 
considering what school boards were likely to be, 
was nota very likely issue. But then the manifold 
error which must be supposed to be the boast and 
the glory of other denominations might be taught 
aleo if it could find a majority on the school board. 
Mr. Forster virtually challenged the several religious 
denominations of the land to go up. There, said 
he, are the fields white unto the harvest. Go up 


overy man, settle there, fix your vocation, do the | wrong 


best stroke of work you can, and take the —_ 
slice of the public money you can 2 ne 
could easily picture the whole thing. r. Forster, 
the representative of the nation in this great educa- 
tional movement, had thus challenged denomina- 
tions. The Roman Catholic Church stands forward 
and says, Well,” pointing to Rome, there is no 
salvation out of the Church. That is the truth, I 
am going to teach in the elementary school.” There 
steps up beside him the Anglican, who says, It is 
very true what my holy brother has just said— 
(much laughter)—there is no salvation out of the 
Charch”’; then pointing to the. Church of England, 
he says, but you know, sir, this is a branch estab- 
lishment,” and that is what Iam going to teach in 
the elementary school.” Then, not without heat, 
steps in the evan Presbyter, who, pointing to 
his two predecessors, says, They are mother 
and daughter, Mr. Forster. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Scarlet women both, drugging the nations with the 
wine of their fornication. Salvation, is not an 
affair of the Church, but of fuith in the livin 

Redeemer of men—(Hear, hear)—and that is wha 

I am going to teach in the elementary schools; 
and about him there is a great company who do not 
speak quite in his twang, are hardly such hard- 
faced men, fatter and better to do, — Wesleyans, 
(Laughter)—Baptists, Congregationalists, and they 
all say, We say with this last man, and that is 
what we are going to teach in the elementary 
schools.” Mr. Forster, with an imperturbability that 
was surely sublime, says, Very well, I don’t 
believe in any of you, but that difficulty may be 
got over. IL. will hire you all. Get you up into 
the vineyard, and I will pay you each man his 
penny.“ Surely this must offend the moral 
judgment and the common sense of every man 
who reflects upon it. They were told by 
Mr. Forster that he had introduced into the 
bill this great principle that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should have nothing to do with religious 
teaching. Turning to the bill, he found machinery 

which authorised school boards in all parts of the 
country to determine that there should be religious 
teaching in the schools within their respective 
bounds; to determine, moreover, what the eccle- 

siastical and theological type of that teaching should 

be, to tax the whole people in order to carry out their 
decision, and to compel attendance at schools thus 

constituted. Was not this to interfere in the religious 
teaching of the people? They were told by Mr. 

Forster that he had a second principle in view, 

namely, that they must not prevent parents from 

having religious teaching if they desired it. But 
this second principle played Cain with the first, 

turned it out of doors and took its life away. They 

could not have these two principles unbroken and in 

operation in the same measure, for if the Govern- 

ment allowed taxation to be levied to give these 

good people their desire in the matter of religious | 


eta 


great national work. If it was founded 


teaching, then it was interfering with religious teach- 
ing. (Cheers.) It would be said the tendency of 
of his argument was to limit the teaching in public 
schools to secular instruction. He should be ver 
— he had made that clear as his definite, deli- 
te, and so far as he could judge, after much 
thought, final determination on this matter. (Cheers.) 
It was said the Church had failed to teach the 
people religion. If a State-Church system 
—— ished for — am — *. Hgare = to 
igion to the people, was dling 

scheme of a new army of national ok rn. 
likely to accomplish it? (Applause.) He could not 
agree with the chairman on the question of Bible or 
no Bible in the common school. He was unable to 
make a distinction between the teaching of the tenets 
uliar to individual sects and the teaching of the 
ible in the common school. Their were 
manifold, but the Bible was, after all, the text-book 
of them all, and would be interpreted from their 
different points of view. Then what were they todo 
with the Roman Catholics? They were in 
number, and were entitled to e civil rights with 
the rest of the population. (Hear, hear.) It had 
been said, Let there be no sectarian teaching, but 
let the Bible be used. Let there be the Bible-leason.”’ 
They forgot that, to their Roman Catholic fellow. 
countrymen, the Bible, as they read it, was the great 
classic of heresy. The Bible to the Catholic was a 
denominati instrument. He saw no way but to 
exclude the Bible, as u class-book, from the common 
school. (Loud cheers and cries of “No no.“) He 
was for every child in England being’ taught to read 
the Bible, and being led through its mysteries. 


should be taught there either pro 
was a declaration going the length and 
less of what . 3 that 
was a proper time 
teaching, 


no 
there 


He would have him preserve it in his reverence and | Their 


in his faith, and for that very reason he wanted its 
teaching to be loft to religious men—(cheers)—and 
to religious institutions. ey were about to do a 


les, if isely and vigilaptly — ~ 
rinciples, if it was wi and v 

18 d contribute to the unity, the strength, 
glory of the nation; bat if it was founded on a prin- 
ciple which taxed any classes of Her — vm he sub- 
jects for the teaching of religious tenets from which 


they dissented, this end would be thwarted, and | f 


therefore he moved the yesolution. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Atrrep I.Lumncwortu, M. P., seconded the 
resolution. IIe said he would commence by follow- 
ing the previous speaker’s example and make a olean 
breast of it. In the first place he regretted that the 
Government had meddled with this elem edu- 
cation question during the present session of Parlia- 
ment. His interest in this question was second to 
none, but he believed upon this as upon other sub- 
jects there might be more haste than speed some- 
times. He spoke of the misfortune it was when a 
Government was not able to carry its supporters with 
it, and said the principal difficulty in this question 
arose from the fact that it had got altogether into the 
ve. In bygone times it had not been a 
national question, but a Ew denominational 
sectarian affair from beginning to end, and their 
object as a reformed Parliament was to get it out of 
the rut, and to make the measure consonant with 
the feeling of the times. After quoting the opinion 
of Mr. Uobden in favour of a national secular system 
ot education, he said it had boen said that those who 
advocatedasecularor literary system of education were 
ess people. He was happy tosay that they had lived 
ownesuchcharges,andthuycould now treat the question 
and discuss it fairly in this light, not as to whether 
religion was not desirable, but whether it was the 
duty of the State to give religious instruction, and if 
so whether it could carry its own intentions into 
effect. Mr. Forster said that the Government dare 
not ask the House of Commons to meddle with this 
religious question. They were such a motley 
assembly that if the Bible were to be put down in 
their midst loaf after leaf would be torn out in order 
that certain prejudices might disappear, and when it 
came to be examined after the process there would 
be nothing left but the backs. Mr. Forster said 
that the difficulty that they could not manage 
must be transferred to the country. But how 
were the schools boards to be appointed? 
The Town Council was to elect the school board: 
how would they proceed with their work? Would 
they leave out all Episcopalians in someschool boards, 
or all Roman Catholics in other districts? If not all 
the other qualifications of gentlemen appointed to 
the post would be thrown awny, because the first 
thing they would have to do was to say what reli- 
ious instruction was to be given in the schools. 
Mr. Forster was not solving this difficulty, but 
merely transferring it to tho districts and parishes 
of England, to be a perpetual source of strife and 
confusion, in which not only would secular instruc- 
tion be very materially damaged, but deep injury 


and insult would be cast upon religion, He was glad 
to find Mr. Richard had put upon the paper a notice 
that in elementary schools there should be no teaching 


at the expense of the State of religious tenets to 
which any disagree. This, properly interpreted, must 
really mean the State can have nothing to do with 
religious teaching, because all people on the Liberal 
side of the House went to this extent, that there 
should be nothing peculiar to any sect. He had been 
amused with the admission of gentlemon that they 
want religious teaching out of the Bible; but they do 
not want any sectarianism. His sectarignism was to 
be found in the Rible, and he granted that gentle- 
men who could not find any authority for their sec- 
tarianism should banish it from their creed and 
confession. ‘The Bishop of Winchester said the 
eee were about at the antipodes of an g 
he held or thought. Now, tho Baptists would open 
the New Testament and would declare most distinctly 
that adult immersion was in every page where the 
subject was touched. (Cheers, and crics of No.“) 
He was delighted to hear the nos, because that 


present unsectarian system in 
tate A tho, and be 
tional and n Catholic. They must as Noncon- 


everything that the 
8 

Mr. Henry Ricuarp, M. P., supported the reso- 
lution. He said it could not be denied that the 
Education Bill introduced by the present Govern- 
ment had excited no little disappointment and sur- 


prise among many of their best friends and sup- 
porters, and had compelled them assume an 
attitude of what he should call friendly antagonism 


ese 


an 
want of confidence in, 


Ed 


for a gra Berner —4 
subsided something 

. If Government had wi 
for awhile, they would have been able to discover 
what the prevailing sentiment of this country 
and thereby have saved themeelves from the error into 


misap 


at all. Their 2 was this —that the p 
e education of his child rested upon 


of 


through calling in the agen 
tended to — 2 that view. Be that as it may, the 
people of England refused to accept that principle, 
and camo to ask that the Government should take 
this question in hand. When they admitted the 
principle that the State should be called in to take 
care of the education of the people, there was no 
ground which it was possible for him to take as a 
conscientious Nonconformist save and except this, 
that when authority, whether Imperial or local, came 
in to lay its hand on the education of pe sree 
could only touch the secular portion of the education. 


Ce) Nanri ay 
not approve 
Maw by a rt for the of re- 


ligion. Mr. Bright in his speech delivered by him in the 


he b 

than 

negyec because ne us 

education rife in. the — 9 take care. of 
lamba 


ready a 
e 
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Wage 1 in this country, would a neti 


but on that account the churches of the 1: 
eyed, awaken. with a moro, tesolute 


even to do 
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was more anxious than 
aa, Non | 
victions in this.¢ 


on 


U 
y would want 


uesuon was 


t which they had 


2 fold, re give them proper educa- 
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will d 
mbat they 
Vol edudati 


cluded in Ammar. 

f a point which they were not 

u, and that they must submit to the intro- 

he Bible and Bible teaching in r 
a 

Bible 


schuols. (No, uo.) They were at the same time 
— — d Bi 
t » and Bi 
teaching. There was 
Foreter to leet heaves and fair 
denom 
encum 
Frateraisations on the platform; the ghost 
ra on the rm; the 
laid by the conference of a tow ooh 
only at the surface, failed to observe the under 
current and sentiment out of which the manifold diffi- 
ity serene But still be looked with hopefulness to 
a 


arantee that there should be 
teaching only, and not sectarian 
every desire on N Mr. 
all the religious 
to be gaived by 
clauses. The reli- 
was not to be charmed away by gushing 
would not be 


oolmasters, who, 


frank aud honest interchange of thought 


between enlightened members of different sects as well 
us between an earnest people and an equally earnest 
Government, 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Mr. . W. CLAYDEN moved— 
That, n a number of denominational schools 


Privy Council, thie meeting does not 
the grants they at present receive, but deprecates any ten- 
fee 4 1 system of education at the cost of 
the g 
time-time covscieuce clause to those rchoola, and of the aboli- 
tiou of all inquiries. on the of 
into the religious teaching given in them. 


He said the resolution be had been asked to submit to 
th that he feared command the 
em was el a eed ‘thes 
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laid down 
au education Bilt ountry ought to | 
ths Gent thing they won Rave te do would & 


under the minutes of the 
the withdrawal of 


heartily approves of the application of the 
Government inspector 


to the conferences 28 


hi te | 


kin aye dis- | 


aud | position. Twenty-five years 
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hre hesitate aan wide and come to a 


to | how 


believed 
it. The basis of the compromise was this—the schoo 


existing at the present time were denominational 
achools, It wag posed in the bill of the Govern- 
to. ls, but that where those 


my 
| ciency should be su 
and 89 schools. Let these two 


effectually amended time-table conscience clause, and do 
school boards to support them out of their 
rates, but allow the school boards to set up achools of 
their own in all the districts of the country, and make 
hose new absolutely unsectarian and free. 
( neers This might not be a permanent settlement 
of the question ; but it was a compromise to rest upon 
foratime, If tliis compromise were not granted the 
must agitate for tlie entire severance of the State an 
religion in every respect. (Cheers.) | 
. Benzamin Scorr seconded the resolution, doing 
80, he said, by way of oompromise. He said it was quite 
possible that a conscience clause such as was 


from ex conscience clause 


65 


uality as re religious teaching. Referri 
by members of Parliament with 
teachers of schools, he said teachers were not the parties 
to be consulted in this matter, but the parents. What 
he had said abont the insufficiency of the conscience 
clause referred to 10,000 parishes and 10,000 scliools, 
and who should have the rural mind of the ovuntry for 
the next few geverations was the question they had to 
fight, Thére must be no further extension of the 
2 aystem by tho aid of the State, (OCheers.) 
r giving instances of the utter uselessaces of the 
conscience clause and tho iutolerance of the clergy in 
rural districts, the speaker said he thought it was pos- 
sible to find a compromise in this matter in the reading 
of God’s word, aud he could not but believe that in the 
reading of that word there must be some amount of 
benefit conferred. He would go so fur, although he 
felt that logically it was inconsistent for a Nonconformist 
to go even 80 far as that, Soripture teaching meant the 
‘teaching of the particular seutiments of every teacher, 
clergyman, and gentleman, and there was not a single , 
thing taught amongst men of religion or morals 
might not be extracted by u clever man from the Sorip- 
tu He was not very anxious about the fate of the 
‘bill, IF it with some amendments it would do 
‘some good, but if it passed as it stood it would produce 
an amount of sectarian strife throughout the country 
which would precipitate at no very distant day the 
settlement of the whole question about religious estab- 
lishments. 
Tus resolution was carried by a majority of the meet- 
ing, u considerable number of hands being held up 


against it. . 
The Rev. J. G. Roagrs moved the third resolution— 
That in relation te schools established or aided by local 
school boards out of the rates, this meeting believes that the 
Gifficulties of the case ma met by prohibiting the use 
therein of any religious catechisms or formaularies, or the 
teaching of anything in opposition to, or in support of, the 
tenets of any set this prohivition not to apply to the use of 
the Holy soriptures, but such use, wherever adopted, to be 
under the regulation of the time-time consvience clause, so 
the attendance of any child at such Bible lessons shall 
not be compulsory. 
He said Nonconformists were said to be iu an uncertain 
these. principles: that ed 3 
| prinoi 2 education mus re 
that the State had no right to interfere with religion ; 
therefore tbat the State bad no business to interfere 
education at all. That was a consistent positi 


i 


with on. 
Mr, Baines retained the first two positions, but he did | d 


not now arrive at the inevitable conclusion that there- 


r fore the Goverament bad no right to interfere with 


education at all, but said there might be some kind of 
réligious teaching which the Government had a right 
to take care of. He (Mr. Rogers) could not follow him 
in that. The Bishop of Winchester advocated denomi- 
national schools. It was to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone 
would advocate a different mode of action. Let there 
be the complete separation of the seoulur and the 
igious. Let the secular teaching be in echool hours 
by the schoolmaster, but when his work was done let 
the churches come in, each having its fair position ia 
the schoolroom, and let them undertake the religious 
teaching of the children at their own cost. If that was 
Mr. Gladstone's view be would have the suppert of the 
t body of Nouconformists of this couutry. The 
thew’ ation of the difficulty would be the separation 
of the from the secular. Iu doing that they 


would recognise the importance of religion as an e.ement 


of education as much us by any other enactment they 
gould devise, But it that was impossible then he was 
hot prepared to oppose such a compromise as that con- 

tained in the resolution. 5 , 
Mr. C. H. Sruxckon, who on risiug was loudly 
cheered, said he believed they bad cheered bim uuder a 
misapprehension, Ile lad been pained by some of the 
remarks he had heard, Le had never expected to have 
heard the Scriptures spoke of us some of the speakers 
ad spoken that night, aud be trusted that he should 
ever allow bis Noncouformity, or bis auti State- 
Church rindiple, to permit him to stand by and bear 
the Word of God lightly spoken of. He had not wished 
to speak there, but if he did speak he must speak his 
mind. They knew that he was us enruest as auyone as 
an opponent to the doctrines of the Prayer-book. of the 
Church of Eugland, which he believed to be clear 
Popery, and he wus prepared to fight as well as avy 
„ but be was not 8 to make that fight the one 

is w 


psa Of his life e aim and object. Years 
“he believed with Mr. Baines, that education must 
te ous ot pothing, aud that the Government 
‘nothing to do with rel 


igion, Therefore the Govern- 


he | but liad been a 


e deficien ae, tha ease cen oe and 
plied by the 


by Mr. Forster might possibly work advantageously in 
ir large towns and cities where there was a} 
thing aa public opinion and a public free press, but he | gai 


nsel tad adac. the rural distriots 108. 
7 — It —.— di ‘and nevec ‘would 5 airness 
eq 


apse aN nr ith: ad 1 

w 851 that strong ground 

was the Lot. They had been illogical rig — 

or they would not have allowed the Governmer 

touch education. They would have acted . 
sater spirit if they had carried out 4 70 
jemselves. He believed voluntaryism had not { N 

great triumph. At the same time 

they had not done all they might huve doue, or 

all they should have done. Haviag bee 

to give up the doctrine that Government should not deal 


ment of a fourpenny-piece, much less with the govern- 
| Laughter and cheers.) They 
could not have Bumbledon. He agreed that schools 


of all men to def 
rene) We should look upon the exclusion at the 
1 


b 
to read it. tne 
lege te be 


difficulties in his plan, but, ou the 

teach its own forms, 
be teaching them the 
willing to concede to 


| 0 
bitterest sectarianism. He was 


| - He t 
ug every man the 2 and be mee . ten 6 
ev 


children be allowed to rea 

that in this he represented the 

conformists, and he trusted th 

come when a — of Nouconformists won 
0 


Non - 


‘J 


ought to be made compulsory. (Obeers.) 

The resolution was put and carried by a@ large 
majority. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS’ 
REPORT. 


The report of the Commission on Primary 
Education is likely to create much bitter controversy 
in Ireland. Already the press, both Conservative 
and Liberal, are at full work upon it. With few 
exceptions, the leading; condemn such sug- 
gestions of the Commissioners as would affect the 
integrity of the mixed national system. The 
Northern Whig, siding with the minority on the 
Qommission, observes: — “ There is no denying 
the fuct that the Royal Oommission was un- 
fairly constituted. The friends of the national 
system had no adequate tation on the board. 

hough an eqaal “num r of a and 
Catholics were p upon it, five of the Protestants 
were members of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment, and only two were Presbyterians. Now, it is 
well known that the Presbyterians have far more 
children in the National schools than the Protestant 

Episcopalians, the numbers being, as stated in the 
Assembly last Teure, 101,000 to 63,000— 
very nearly two to one. But this is not all. The 
Roman Catholic Commissioners were generally. 
hostile to the system, as a matter of course; and 
some of the Protestant Episcopalian Commicsioners 
were also professed denominationalists. Then there 
were two denominational inspectors of English 
schools, men with no knowledge of Ireland. They, 
too, were believed to be opposed to the very system 
— which the Royal Commission professed to in- 
u * 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
now sitting in Belfast, has en in a forma! dia- 
cussion of the education question. In a report pre- 
sented to the Assembly on the subject by a special 
committee, the opinion is declared that the plan re- 
commended by the Commission is much more in- 


sidious and da than the denominational 
system. The “committee believe that any such 


0 nge would be utterly ruinous to a national system 
of education. They protest against any national 
school, Protestant or Roman Catholic, being left with- 
out a protective rule as regards religious instruction. 
. Owing to the constant migration of the people, 
a school may be unmixed to-day, and tc- norrow ad- 
mission may be suught by one or more children of a 
different faith, and it would be unreasonable to re- 
quire the habits and organisation of a whole school 
to be altered for the sake of two or three pupils; who, 
after attending for a few days, may be dra vn to 
another place. Besides, if one school were allowed 
the use of religious emblems and observances at all 
hours of the day, on the ground of its being unmixed, 
an adjuining, school, baving only two or three Pro- 
tostunt or Roman Cutholiv pupils in attendance, 
would speedily seck to get rid of them sv as to be free 
from all restriction, and the toleration which minori- 
ties now enjoy would cease to exist; and further, 16 
would be utterly inconsistent for the Legislature 
which has disendowed the Churches in Ireland 
to endow rival and sectarian schools; and 
thus to perpetuate andincrease separation 41 
sectarinn animosities among the people.“ A series 
of resolutions was adopted pledging the Assembly to 
adhere firmly to the principle of united non-sectarian 
education as 0 to the denominational system, 
and approving of ys model schools, The ee ma 
|} who had prepared the report wero reappointed, 

— te offer the moat determined —— 

e nati 


to any changes that may be proposed in th 


Jung 16, 18701. 


fate attention — report of tho Royal 

Oo: ott Primary Edusation ; and to takte such 
action with reference to it as they may think. neccs: 
sary; with power to hold m dend 
deputations, and otherwise to act on of the 

Assembly in all matters affecting the elementary 
education of the people.“ 
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itl : 


eateat.o l 
the moat fully. "That was nis present position, and 
they desired Yor him that he might be taneht the way 


of God more fully. rere English schools, wave cotab> 
an dect Ja dee; considerable | Ten #88 . 1— 
length, contended that, while the Hiudoos are at 

characterised b “= 


11 


wi „. idolatry, a 
system of caste such as coud ee witnessed elee- 
where, social and domestio institutions of an exceed - 
ingly injurious character, prejudice, error, supersti- 
ion. and ignorance to a most appalling extent, the 
reformation of India must be from within. In 


4 


751 


Cody ee of ee sod, af Ty worm — 

tod; chat aystem of mono ms ag it were, 

deln den Mure worship on the oné hand and party — 
err on the other, and ao indistinct were the who protested: — diatio 
ines of demarcation that it was found gliding at resttiotions of | ferred to 
times imperceptibly in each of these directions. The ene * gone out as N 
ancient books and the ier devotees res sony 4 He. trusted thet the| one of the 
living personal God presiding over the destinies of would aleo up ent | Althou 
the world—infinite, eternal, all holy, all merciful, fou the ever | who 

and all wise, entirely and absolu spiritual, not in | thins 


7 


the least material, visible, or tangible—and proses 
every form of idol worship as derogatory to the 
Deity. ng into the ethereal regions of sublime 
m on, they lost their own personality in con- 
siding the immensity of God's personality. The birth 


i 
i 
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of man, in such a view, ie aaa drop of water taken pbilan- | 0 . 

from the 7 of Ute, to be Yootdned it at — — php he * 
death, so man after death loses his een 18 ae 
and personality, and is lost in the i of the - ‘to 


Deity. He was astonished to find the tenacity with 
which this en was held by some of the labour - 
ing classes in the Punjaub, and the subtle arguments 
which they advanced against a Divine personality. 
While one Deity is recognised upreme, spec 

departments of nature are su to be presided 
over by smaller deities, and deo. fering were 
made to the gods of the skies, rain, fire, &o. 
One of their ancient books declared— That God 


spat 


| 


Christ. Mr. Allon concluded by, presenting the 


whom the mind of man. cannot duly conceive, and thanks of the audi to the lectarer ih con : Nese 
who conceiveth every thought of the human mind, is mes: ‘ of again establish 

to be regarded as the true God; those finite objects . for sound scholarship a 
Set e e ee ee ee ieee SCHOOL, (gine 


sacred writings— This man is my friend; that man| New Foundation Day was celebrated on Wednes- 
is not my friend: so counteth he whose heart is nar- | day, when there was a numerous attendance of life 
row; but he who has a broad and catholic heart | governors and other friends of this institution. The | 
looketh upon all mankind as his kinsmen.” Caste | visitors arrived at noon and strolled about 


but in letter days this 8 


came strengthened ified, b. veligions us gano- 
tions. en who breaks — the distinctions | cloth 
of caste is held to forfeit all his claims on Divine 
mercy. In later times pole came in, and al- 
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Tho N then 
an e hour 

Sheeting of the life 
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most wholly 4 away the purer system. By a | Queen which were of & very 
curions pr 0 logic panthielsts became idelaters — — ' — 
Hindoos do not The. Tablet is a 


tion. 
lives and is not an al ane 
abiding personal God, and if His | 
yes seo the evils that lie in the heart of the individus 
and nation; and if He is really merciful and anxious for 
the delivery of the individual or nation, then cer- 
tainly He must now and then interpose to sweep 
away all these errors of idolatry and caste to bring 
back the Hindoo nation, and to give them a better 
form of holy and national life.” Such an inter 


ey Save ee sedate’ cod | fuk 

0 years ‘ uni 8 ommedans an 

Hindos in my of monotheism which should re- 

ject much which was contained in the Vedas and 
oran. The Sikhs, or “ disciples,” still reverenced 


Diplonatign aa eo 


rut. 
10 0e briefly but cor- 


ther extinot, 
— manne, and out- 
ward ceremonies and symbols. e establishment n 
of new religious sects 4004 at least that India was | fessions, was backbone—the grace and 
not satisfied with the state of things she sees around | speak the truth according to their lights; 
her. The lecturer considered that there was still an | he believed they were likely to attain in this 
“inherent moral force” in India which would en- tution, along with that know of the classics 
able it to work out its own redemption, not under | which was so highly desirable in the present day. 
the instruction of this man or that man, this book or The Cwar — a cee Lok sere ad ‘ 
that book, but wader the Giresk inapisal of the E to Mill-hill School ’—said that 


Hed. d that | been given in that room, but never 
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The New Prussian (Cross)Gasette says that the state 
ment of the Berlin correspondent of a Léndon 
newspaper ng fresh communications from 
Count Arnim Prussian Minister at Rome, to Car- 
dinal Antonelli, is completely without foundation. 


The Record views the probable elevation of Dr. J. 
Jowett to the Mastership of Balliol as another stage 
in the religious revolution of our Universities. 

Tun Marquis or Bors anp THs Routen Onuncn. 


-The John Bull hears, on authority, that 
there is every probability of the uis of Bute re- 
Church. information 


is obtained from the same quarter as that from which 
the John Bull obtained the tidings, which it was the 


the Home Secretary asking that means may be taken 
get a strictly accurate account of the number of 

‘adherents to each of the religious denominations in 
the United Kingdom, information in regard to edu- 
cation, the houses of the a e, the number of 
hotels, public-houses, and as actual numbers of 
those s 


ho eee respectively the Gaelic, the Irish, and 


Tun“ Fees” Onxvacu or Exĩœl.q xo Movemsznt ne 


erection of a Free church where the revised 
eda — duns 5 9 
. presen there no place 0 Wor- 
ship whatever nor even a schoolroom nearer than 
cb een The freehold site has been given by 
Mr. Worth, who has recently taken on of an 
estate near the village. 
University Txsts.—A —— nales of 
to the Govern - 
mont University Tests Bill, was held in the Com- 
mon Room of on Saturday, the 4th 
inst., to consider the amendments to the bill pro- 
peor in the House of Commons, Professor Jowett in 
e chair. The question chiefly disoussed 


vernment for having 
abolition of Universi 
ed Fellows yt and resident gradu- 
University of Oxford are of opinion that 
of colleges ought to be included in the 
the Government Bill for the Abolition of 
t at err N —— 12 th, 
sent at an adjou m on , June 
consented to t the memorial to Mr. Gladstone. 
The memorial, which has been signed by more than 
sixty persons, has already been forwarded. 


Religions and Denominational News. 


The Rev. Newman Hall, in conourrence with the 
desire of the elders of the Surrey Chapel, 
declined an invitation to a church at with a 
. galary of 10,000 dole. (about 1, 600l. ). 

The Rev. P. O. ker, M.A., LL.B., late of 
Chester, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the Rotherham Congregational Church, and com- 

menced his ministry at Rotherham on Sunday, 


May 29. 
te gS Thureday, June 9, the founda- 
tion-stone of a new chapel in connection with the 


Baptist dencmination was laid at Darlington. The 


"| the Grove 


" nn r 


the Rev. W. Walters of Newcastle. The 


700 persons. 
Acton.—The memorial stone of a new Co . 


uel 


U 
Batrarsza.—The Baptists worshipping at York- 
road, Battersea, under the of the Rev. 
Mr. Soule, have ed accommoda- 
tion, towards the accomplishment of which the foun- 
of a now was laid on the site of 


flock had work 

er. They had raised the sum of 5,000/. for this 
ding, to be placed in trust for the benefit of 
future generations. It is estimated to hold 900 


the minister and 


with ample provision for free seats, the 
ue) being under the care of 

ins, and the cost to be about 4, 0004. 
11 then laid the corner - 
stone, and simply declared the work done. Short 
addresses were vered by the Rev. D. Katterns 
and others, after which the company adjourned to 
lroom, and held a tea-meeting. 


Tun Fortrncommve Rauiiciovs CONFERENCE 


persons, 
Mr. E. O. Ro 


ent of the Scoteman states 


ber, and close on the 2nd of October. 
holuck, of Halle, Rev. Eugene Bersier, 
of France; Professor Revel, of Florence; Bishop 
Martensen, of Copenhagen ; and Dean Kind, of the 
Grisons, will papers on the state of religion in 


ve countries. Dr. Stoughton is to 
on the ious, spiritual, and — . — — 


between the United States and the British Empire; 
Dr. James McOosh, on materialism and positivism ; 
Dr. John Oairns, on modern infidelity; Mr. Charles 
Reed, —— on family on; Dr. Davis, on 
Christianity and the press; Dr. de „ of 

C&cumenical Council; the Hon W. M. 
legislation upon moral questions; Pro- 
, of Yale College, on constitution and 
government the United States as related to 
— wh Count Bernstorff, on missions in Germany ; 

v. Henry Ward Beecher, on war and its 

vention; and Oount de Gasparin, on Ohristian 
philosophy. Lord Shaftesbury is also down for a 
paper, 


Aan 


Sarronp.— The completion of the new lecture-hall 
and schools 4 ae with the Richmond Con- 


to supply a want that has 
an. 
LEUN * he 
ve or ‘ 
is handsome and commodious, - 
will seat about 400 


vercro . new 

room is a room about 42ft. by 25ft., and the 
classes meeting therein number about 200. Inclu- 
ding the Sunday-school, there are about 650 scholars 
er connected with the church, the adult class 

ng about 200 of these. After tea the com- 
paired to the now lecture-hall. Sir James 
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Ir scale, intending them for the 
of the people of the locality who 
ir invitation to make use of them. 
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this and im 

n; and he 
they heard of matters o 
enve and the more they heard of the great points of 
Christian unity, the better it would be for them 
individually and 
Thomas 


5 


gE 


chapel, — 


hich had enabled him to the 


he thale chatrenne cnt Gar 


Sabbath- 
. After a few other short addresses, the pro- 
ceedings were closed with the customary votes of 


of gentlemen 


UnrraRiIaAN ASsociaTION. 
* 
the 


Barrisn AND FOREIGN 


was now 
religious equality all the world over,”— 
that this — embodied the society's 
the last forty-five years—viz., the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, for the promotion of which the as- 


| sociation was founded, and in the accomplishment of 
‘| which it was now triumphing. In all countries, = 


tion of the 8 Order of Isa had been re- 
ferred to by the chairman, with a hope that it would 
induce him rather to — te more extensively 
that Catholic spirit he always acted upon than 
the Catholic opinions of Isabella of Spain), re- 
ferred in terme of congratulation to the spirit of 
true religion which was working in India, and driv- 
ing out the su of Hindooism. The Baboo 
Chunder Sen, whose health Sir J. Bowring had, in 
his concluding sentence, pro , spoke in nse, 
and said that what bad kept India down was idolatry 
and caste, which, thank God, were now rapidly 
abolished. (Hear, hear.) This work of freedom was 
tole to English education, and the many Indians, 
female as well as male, who attended the Theistic 
on proved the extent to which the Indian peo- 
ple already severed themselves from caste. He 
spoke with sa on of the extent to which Dr. 

anning’s works were now being circulated in India, 
and expressed a hope that his country would ever be 
spared from any system of antiquated and partial 
dogmas by which men and peoples were cut-off on 
the * of pre- election, or any otber narrow- 
minded and un-Christian doctrine. ‘The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association,” “The Health 
of the Rev. W. H. Crosskey, the preacher of the An- 
niversary Sermon, ity to the Schools and 
Colleges of the Society,” “ The House of Commons,” 
and other appropriate toasts were given, and duly 
responded to. , 


. 


Correspondence, 


——— — 


THE GAME LAWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, —The remarks you have made in your recent 
article on the Game Laws, have led me to think that 
much misapprehension exists as to the effect of these 


ut it is not thought likely he will cross the | statutes 


Iam the owner and occupier of a small estate in a 
game neighbourheod ; and though, as a magistrate, I 
have witnessed the practical operation of these laws 
for nearly thirty years, I have failed to discover that 
they afford any premium to poaching ’’—or that they 
are more demoralising than any other penal statute 
for the punishment of any other class of offenders. [ 
have been a party to several convictions under what 
you term the iniquitous Act of 1862.” It has no doubt 
been a “terror to evil-doers,” but I have yet to learn 
that any honest man has suffered, or that any injustice 
has been done; unless the apprehension and conviction 
of notorious offenders is to be considered an injustice. 
It is the breach of these enactments, and not the enact- 
ments themselves, that affect the “ morals of our rural 

90 


Although I readily admit the Game Laws are capable 
of improvement, I do not feel the force of the argument 
that “they are the means of restricting the supply of 
food’; for whilst it cannot be denied that hares and 
rabbits do, to a certain extent, diminish the growth of 
corn, they afford a very large amount of animal food for 
the use of the public. Nor do I believe the operation 
of these laws is 0 “ cruel and injurious” to the tenant 
farmers as you would lead the public to suppose. 
Farmers, almost without exception, are fond of sport, 
and a large number take out an annual licence for this 
purpose. The poacher has not a more determined 
enemy than the tenant farmer, who will do all in his 
power to secure his conviction ; ‘and if you were to poll 
all the farmers in Norfolk you would find an overwhelm- 
ing majority in fuvour of the Game Laws as they now 
exist, in preference to the proposition of the hon. 
member for Leicester to abolish them altogether, and 
to allow the poacher free access to their lands by day 
and by night without molestation. This would indeed 
be a premium to the poacher” which he would soon 
turn toa profitable account. I can scarcely imagine 


ey bon. member so blind to the legitimate rights of 


property as to propose a total repeal of these enactments 
without the substitution of a stringent and summary 
law of trespass, which, as far as the poacher himself is 
concerned, would be worse than the present Game 


| Laws. 


cept Rome, this ple was now 
Germany, in Italy, and now in Spain, it was univer- 
sally acknow Sir J. Bowring (whose decora- 


- ial ie — 


Jux 15, 1870. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— ꝛꝗ—]—— . — 


It is quite true that Farmers’ Clubs have unni- 
versally denounced the over preservation of ground 
game, but not the “ rights of the landlord,” which are 
quite independent of the Game Laws. The preserva- 
tion of game, within due limits, is not the farmer's 
grievance, and until the modern system of baétue shoot- 
ing was introduced, little complaint was heard. It is, 
however, patent to everybody that what are called game 
farms are let at a rental considerably below the market 
value. It is no doubt annoying to tenant to witness 
even the partial destruction of his crops by game, but 
he has received compensation in the form of reduced rent. 


The Prince of Wales has lately hired Lord Suffield’s | 


shooting at a rental of some 20001. a year. A far larger 
amount of game has been reared on the Ganton Estate 
for the benefit of the Prince than is consistent with the 
interest of the tenants; but, notwithstanding this, I 
have no doubt they will be glad to renew their leases on 
the dame terms; and so long as farmers will continue 
to hire highly preserved game farms, with their eyes 
open, there is bat little ground for sympathy. 

Pass an Act of Parliament to take hares and rabbits 
out of the protection of the game laws—call them 
“vermin if you please. Give the occupier the right 
of property over the game which subsists on the land 
he cultivates.” This,I apprehend, would in no way 
improve his condition. He has this right by law 
already: but he voluntarily surrenders it to his land - 
lord. It isa part of his contract, and I believe it will 
take stronger arguments than have yet been adduced to 
persuade Parliament to render such contracts invalid. 
Bat should it ever become the law of the land, the 
landlord would still have a verbal understanding with 
his tenant to the same effect, or he would refuse to 
grant a lease, which would be far more injarious to the 
tenant than any damage that the game could do. 

Blackstone says that an Act of Parliament is omni - 
potent; bat there are nevertheless questions which an 
Act of Parliament is impotent to deal with. This 
question, as between landlord and tenant, is one, and I 
think Mr. Start is right in saying that any beneficial 
change in these laws must be brought about by social 
nd moral agencies” and not by Acts of Parliament, 
which will only prove a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare.” : 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. H. COZENS-HARDY. 

Letheringsett Hall, Norfolk, 6th June, 1870. 


THE BRISTOL BLEOCTION PETITION AND 
THE BALLOT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sn. Some pseudo-Liberal papers, which have 
hitherto been opponents of the Ballot, and now give it 
a very half-hearted support, are chuckling over what 
they are pleased to call the failure of the Ballot to pre- 
vent bribery, proved, as they say, by the fact that bribes 
were given at the test balict at Bristol, and no doubt 
this fallacy will be triumphantly brought forward in 
Parliament by the enemies of free and protected voting. 
I shall be glad, therefore, if you will allow me space 
to point out— | 

let. That when the habit of corruption is rooted in a 
constituency, it cannot be expected to die ont at once. 
Before that takes place, bribers must have a few years’ 
experience of the uselessness of bribery where there is 
secret voting. 

Sad. That although it is proved that money was 
given to secure votes at the Test Ballot, there is no 
proof that the votes given at the Ballot, were given to 
those that bought them, on the contrary, they may have 
been given to another candidate. 

Zed. That the voting at Bristol was not a perfect 
example of an election by ballot. Behind the ballot 
there was the poll with its record against every man 
how he voted, from which the bribers might guess, 
they could not know any more than the bribed 
could prove, that the votes bought for the ballot 
then given to those that bought them. At an 
under Lord Hartington’s Bill this security 
wanting. g 
thing is clearly disproved by the Bristol case, 
the old fallacy so often urged by Lord Palmerston 
that if you have the Ballot you can have no 
into bribery. The Bristol case shows that 
can be inquired into and proved as easily in 


4.6.5 


an election trial is unnecessary. 

5. The corrupt practices at Bristol and several Irish 
boroughs, and the complaints of undue influence in 
Saffolk, prove how erroneous is the notion advocated in 
a leader in the Daily Telegraph that the necessity of 
deciding upon an effectual cure for the worst evils of 
our electoral system is not urgent and can stand over.” 
Elections are constantly occurring, and under open 
voting corruption is spreading into the new element in 
the constituencies. The Ballot, therefore, is a mea- 
sure of pressing importance. 

Yours faithfully, 


EDWARD CO. WHITEHURST. 
Jane 11, 1870. : 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND “THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY.” 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin,—As several suggestions have been made with the 


rr 


view of improving the Education Bill of the present 
Government, perhaps you will allow me to add the fol- 
lowing to the number, and which I will place before you 
as briefly as I can. | 

The friends of education are for the most part divided 
into two great seotions—those who are in favour of de- 
nominational schools, and those who are anxious they 
should be seoular—each of whom are strenuously oon - 
tending for one general system, as conformable as pos- 
sible, of course, to their own views. From these facts 
I am led to the conclusion that any Education Bill 
must of necessity be, for the pregent at least, a com- 


Before I proceed to explain the nature of the com- 
promise which I think may be accepted, I will just 
observe that I do not think it is quite fair towards 
the present Government to blame them for not chalk- 
ing out a scheme which would dispose of the religious 
difficulty in a manner satisfactory to the advocates of 
undenominational and secular schools, particularly as a 
very large number of denominational schools have been 
already built, towards which considerable sums of money 
have been contributed by their promoters, with the 
express understanding that Government would assist 
them with the annual grants; and I am not surprised 
to find that the promoters of these schools consider it 
would amount almost to a breach of faith on the part of 


schools, as I believe the activity and seal of 
the religious public would provide religious in- 
struction in their own way, and of better quality, were 
the basiness of the schoolmaster confined within its own 
limits—and I should rejoice to see one really national 
class of schools established throughout the country, 
which all Her Majesty s subjects, of all or of no creed, 
could unite in assisting, and where the children of our 
mechanics and labourers, &., would receive the ele- 
ments of their education together. The national and 
social advantages which would arise from euch a system 
would be immense. Owing, however, to our peculiar 
circumstances in connection with existing schools, I fear 
such cannot be expected at present. It therefore ap- 
pears to me that, however desirable it would be to have 
bat one class of elementary schools, we must submit to 
a compromise of some kind, for a time at least—and this 
is admitted by the framers of the bill as it originally 
stood, by the amendments which are now on the books 
of the House of Commons, as well as by all the proceed- 
ings of both the Birmingham League and the Man- 
chester Union. They are all based upon the assump. 
tion that the bill must be a compromise. What the 
provisions of an Education Bill proposed by the present 
Government might have been were there no state-sup- 
ported schools in existence, it is perhaps not very diffi- 
cult to determine. They would most likely leave the 
religious public to provide that education which they 
consider so important for the present and future woll - 
being of the rising generation—confining the schonl- 
master simply to what may be necessary to qualify his 
scholars for the discharge of their duties as subjects of 
the realm. But we have not to deal with the question 
as it might have arisen under different circumstances, 
bat as it is affected by previous engagements, as 
well as by existing institutions—and we are therefore 
led to consider what fair and reasonable com promise can 
be arrived at, which will not be unjust on the one hand 
of the promoters of existing schools, and which will upon 
the other secure to every parish or district schools of a 
thoroughly national character. I will, therefore, with 
your permission, propose the following as another basis 
of compromise :— 

The bill should acknowledge two classes of schools— 
the existing State-supported schools, and those created 
by the Act itself. It should therefore provide 

I. That the existing schools shall continue as long 
as such may be agreeable to their promoters, and en- 
joy their present aunual grants, but upon existing 


| conditions only, and subject to the following amend- 


ments which have been proposed by the Government :— 

1, No child shall be required, as a condition of 
being admitted into or continuing in the school, to 
attend or abstain from attending any Sunday-school 
or any place of religious worship, or any religious ob- 
servance, or any instruotion in religious subjects in the 
school or elsewhere. 

“9. The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised, or instruction in religious 
subjects is given, at any meeting of the school, shall 
be either at the beginning or at the end, or at the be- 
ginning and the end, of such meeting, and shall be 
inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department, and to be kept permanently and con- 
spicuously affixed io every schoolrdbm ; and any scholar 
may be withdrawn by his parent om such observance 
or instruotion without forfeiting any of the other benefits 
of the school. 

3. The school shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of any of Her Majesty’s inspectors, so; how- 
ever, that it shall be no part of the duties of such in- 
spectors to inquire into any instruction on religious 
subjects given at such school, or to examine any scholar 
—— religious knowledge, or in any religious subject 
or , 


II. That all schools which ate brought into existence 


ee. 


course of erection, at the passing of thie Act. 
IV. That any denominational school may at 
with the consent of the majority of ite governing 


be transferred to the echool board of the pa 


arising therefrom. 

The above changes are such as I venture to submit 
may be mado with advantage in the present bill, and 
whioh I think would prodace satisfactory reaults, The 


such arrangement, be placed 


friends of both would in a few years be able to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of their present difficulties, I am 
not sanguine enough to suppose that all denominational 
schools would become secular; bat 
of auch schools actually found 


whenever the 
managers 
cept the 
do a0; and, if upon the other hand, it was found 
experience that the secular system disappointed 
advocates, the House of Commons coald be 
for conditions upon which the religious element might 
be added to the new schools. 

I do not for a moment suppose the plan which I have 
explained will be satisfactory to all; but I think it is 
safe, and would ultimately end in a peaceful, and what 
is more important, in a voluntary settlement of the 
difficulties arising out of the “ religious” question with 
which we are now beset. 

Although I have not touched several te upon 
which there is a considerable difference of also, 
I will venture to suggest that in addition to the other 
amendments proposed by the Government, a further 
step in the same direction may be made, and which 
would be fair and satisfactory, by cansing the establish- 
ment of School Boards to be immediate and general, 
and by making attendance at echool compulsory in all 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS GED. 
Denbigh, June 9, 1870. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Monday the House of Lords reassembled after 

the Whiteuntide recess. 
Lord Granvitus, yielding to the appeal of Lord 
Sarnen, reluctantly agreed to the com- 
Irish Land Bill un 


mittee on the hureday, the 
23rd inst. 
The Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill 


* h committee after a brief conversation, 
which the Law Lords took on the necessity 
of giving clients adequate protection in regard to 
agreements made with their solicitors. | 


LAW REFORMS, 
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HE 
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fow pages 


8 
i ncellor’s . 
— — — 0 bill was ordered to be 


also passed through 
had been given by the 


uties of the 


ments, was received, and the 
read a third time on Frid yx. 

The seen J — on Bill 
committee r ex one 
Lord acellor — the salaries and 
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‘Balisbury and ree hs „ entirely. 
while Lord Granville and the Duke of ond | Cx. * 1 . 


1 — 2 = call. 
„or his own part, that he would have 


Jus 13, 1870. 
that they wished for the amendment now suggested 
‘by the noble lord. Under those circumstapges, he 


had made & communication to Professor Jowett, to 
know in what position they stood, and what was the 
attitude of the University of Oxford in reapect to it, 
and in a few days they would better know the senti- 
‘ments of that body, and ‘would be able to ae 


process of could hage heen 
‘conteact, but when be found that to be 
. ee to the |, 
1 gvernmen 
that ry t and workwen of the 2c. 
22 t might be kept as full oars ed as] ahi 
«Bouse 6 or USE OF barret, 1 — then payee fo the cooeldertion 2 * . . r ä 
„die ye ous 
the lila of the ant Etta ah a ward by Bie J.D. * Mr. Ouri nns . 12 hg to al ont Honea ve 
very full ; pet pestle on Teg x fe — why the gallant admiral had been — nat in ee 4 was another 
his old p wie ing xery oll Portamouth to Malta, but ee io tter. The heads of houses were to at 
his seat Fore affork. The 3 * * ~~ Government oe put him second reli worship, and he wanted to know whether 
little im one which a 1 the Mediterranean the form of worship was to be at one time Unitarian, 
that the THE dun LAWS IN SCOTLAND. at — Independent, ata third Baptist, and ata 


2 ————— 
that they believed that the existing G 
tion was totally unsuited to the oo 


Mr. Locu, at As later period of the evening, brought 


stitu- | on a long-looked-for discussion on the to 
ion of the | tion at the Gam ee ea with r ard to 
d. a a sect on on which Fae members 12 


— ee on le 8 — nog of the 
— N 
was needed, and undertook that the second —— 


THE BUDGET 


In e upon the Ge and Inland 
Revenue 


„Mr. WFORD raised a long discus- 
sion u Ba, Ms. Gia with ‘a view ton Leiden 
oe certain cases’ 3 ů— 


duty- paid of the Lord Advooate’s bill on the d should be 

on in tax. In taken at as early a day as Pee other orders 

e. — * Onno ‘was | were then disposed of, an Bous adjourned at 
five minutes after one. 


Mr. 4 ey — ecli 


rol fey roy =p 


On Monde * . to to Mr. Grieve, Mr. Orway 
„ the admitted ttle progress had deen made in the 
to Coe oe | 880 of, negotiation of the Testy of Commerce with Spain. 
deniers wer? ry fell tht the of the cases Of KEBLE COLLEGS. 
refiners and ‘manufactures. . Oanvwutt also Mr. Vennow Hancounr asked the 1 
added that if ‘the Honourable — who had whether a charter had been 
taken an interest in the measure were not satisfied |. a new college lege; 
with the assuranoes given, the committee should not 60, ‘puch a the Ke | 
be closed that evening. On this all 88 were 75 | poe wi N 2 l of the Dil now 
1 pend) 
| Unive: 5 15 ¥ ether 


withdrawn, . Mr. Onawronb abstain 
to lay u copy of such charter upon the 4 0 


—— ¥ . Guapstone called“ 
3 sade tt Would bo oem ‘that! 


ouse ne big into com vy 
ach, 5 e- Bal, d eee eae 

o clause in the 0 orn pelle 
ve ake'a return to the Commistionelt Of 


: the: of tbe hon. and learned member was 
pl thee fn thei g abl toda . —— of’ 
— at the clause was withdrawn. Mr. the the. anes sr | 
— n to 4 rts — a rah 
on Horses, * were bu we 4 
Spraxkgr, who addressed the : 1 77 abl 


committee in 
robes, and eventually Mr. Pree oc B 8 propel, wa 
accepted by & 4—49 fo 46. Mr. Grap- 
STONE, who just then returned to the House, said E 
would be the duty ef the Government jafter the de- ofthe — eed 
cision the House had just come to consider what was now a coll 


College 
was their duty in regard to the extension of the a subsisting college eg having — 
exemption. The Howe Duty Bill ‘passed through * 1 — 


Mr. Hzerwon called attention to the circumstances 
ee which the Oe Regiment was dent 
and seer dopios 


“rs . 3 the “a J * oe 
— roa, dut was ported by 3 Mr. Done 92 4 


meaning of the bill. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
Lord R. Monwraeu asked Shen this bill would be 
taken, and whether the Government was inclined to 
proceed with it from day to day by resorting to 
morning sittings. 
Mr. Gnas roms said the noble lord had only anti- 
eipated a ‘proposal he — about to make. He 
* believed the importance of the measure, coupled with 
* mse adjourned 6 a He one ane. the period of the session, would justify h asking 
On Friday a question from from Mr. Fowrzx elicited | tho House to commence morning sittings on Friday 
that communications had taken place between the next, to be devoted especially.to the Education Blil- 
l A, — a re with a ven to the | Tt was the intention of the Government to proceed 


— 3 ion of — The with che measure without interruption as far as 
3 would dh nary poasible. | 


2 the Fane consent of Partia UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL, 
deus! the 1 for Lege Typha, into Soph y, Mr. Monx | The House went into committee on this bill. 
* 2 1 Clause 1 was agreed to. 


On Clause 2, 3 
Lord E. Fitgmavnicg moved to inclade the heads 
of colleges, at present excluded, within the pro- 
visions of the bill. Though opinions on the subject 
- | in the Universities were divided, he thought he was 
| justified in saying that the real feeling of those who 
| represented the Liberal party in that University was 
not in favour of excluding heads of houses from the | ti 
operation of the bill. But, however this might be, 
it the fe the duty of the House of Commons to consider 
of the country at large on the subject, and | the 
} 2.8 to look at the practical results of this, omission. 
It would perpetuate those religious differences which 
it was the object of the bill to destroy, and render 

a total revolution in the heads of colleges continual objec's of suspicion. 
eless, be] Mr. Grapsrone suggested that the question be 
d | postponed till ine report. The grounds of his appli- 
nd * had — 4 to try cation were these :—A deputation of the Liberal 
cera ‘as a Committes now sitting | party in the Universitios came to London and repre- 
reported. — vision, after Sir W. Gatuwey | sented to him that the exclusion of the heads of houses 

hed * ſor, ind 


2 Loan Act of 180% 


however, 


r. Witson-Patren somewhat was a part of their plan. The gentleman who repre- 
y against it, the motion was rejeoted by 61 to | ented Oxford did not share in that view, but, willing 
THE COINING OF MONEY. to promote unity, and on other grounds extrinsio to 

Mr. Muntz then called attention to Mr. Lowe's | the merits of the question, they concurred in the 
ae for using our own Mint for — — request made by Cambridge, and sent to him a draft 
of a. bill, in which the heads of colleges were ex- 

pa pr ‘| eluded. But on Saturday morning the Government 


worth Church of 


| ser . in the ande, and added 


might add, to know whether the Prynivecaite’ itself 
| vas one which o 


| words remained, he 


England, in ance with The 
le tenets. ofthe head..of the House. 
er would be that the chapel would be al 
done away with, or that the Divine worshi| — 
would be A 25 — few 5 * 1 hd 
prayer made as colourless as ible, in 
event offence being taken at them by anybody. 
bn a — of 


these grounds, and believing that the 
the words would seriously injure religious instrus- 
tion in the Universities, he hoped that the Goverm 
ment would not agree to the amendment. 8 
The Soeren -G XRAL protested 
nent that the Government were m 0 
gf the extreme l. of me 29 
Tbey bad introduced ee Pot 

into he bill, not at the bidding of the 4 
Oxford IIberals, but of the moderate Cambridge 
Reformers. (“ Hear, and a laugh.) ‘The bon. 
baronét considered that it was desirable to maintain 
the reservation with regard to the heads of | callegea, 
because the appointment of tutors rested with them, 
but did he mean to su that the Lu 
to be made use of to defeat the very object of the 
bill, and that if a large number of persons in a pol - 
lege were eminently qualified to be tutors, Net 
eed, because they “ai not happen to be me 
of the Church of En land, and for no other reason; 
be. percluged Bee from g such -positions. There 
could be no better t adduced than that to 
lead hon. members on the Liberal side of the House 
to the conclusion that the restriction was one which 


bit not do be maintained. (Hear, hear.) 
r. MowBrRay the interpretation which 


* 1 ir an. friend near him on the 


used b oo mu, * ony 
bes gate. 0 it was 0 2 1 
hon. — had almost 2 5 for having in- 


re ula do anything further in the matter 
must L. 155 Jowett, (Mr. Gladstone: 


uo. gebenen fo bad — understood the right sen 


e must wait to receive thé 
—4— — — to the couréd 
he — (Hear, hear.) He zhould like, hö 


originated with the University 
or whether it bad not reference to a 1585 
munication with London on Fire 4th 3 
June. (Hear, hear.) For his own cad he did 
believe that it had originated with ‘the University. 
Lord J. Manners understood the Soliditor-General 
to have stated that the reservation in the clause Gas 
inserted to meet the vie ws of the moderate Cambi 
Reformers, and should no that they too, ns 
as the members of the Univ of Oxford 
to by the Prime Minister, should be — — os 
with before the Government arrived at a de- 
cision on the point in’question. 
ént was then withdrawn, and the 


‘The amen 


clause a 
| 88 8, Mr. STevENnson — — that the 


obfeot set forth in the preamble of the bill could not 

D auiainheaseandgiens arith sapubiatdhons 

use con res ons Y TeApPect: igni- 

ties in divinity, In Sootland —at all events, he — 

speak of * one 1 conditio n 

attac to the graut of di vini agrees, ani 

Haden could present . himself enn n. N 

a ia W why the — Universities should ih 

— — fe I. — dietle 15 
on r on 

—— outside their own Church. | 

measure to be 


from the clause of the words, other hank Games 


in divinity.” 

The Soiicrror-GENERAL that he was not 
wanting i liberality, Pet 155 not ga to the extreme 
of Übe indicated by tie ere * was 
essential to confine the divinity fhe Uni- 


versities to some definite rai ly divinity, and to 
confer such degrees without a definite examination 
would be an impracticable proceeding, which would 
introduce the evils of religious controversy in the 
sharpest and most disagreeable form. The Univer- 
sities were not debarred by t this section from confer- 


ring honorary 2 rees in divinity upon distinguished 
theologians of r religious ies, and in that 
— spoke, at least, of Oxford the 9 


of degrees had to 1 no test. Dr. Chalmers and 
the Archbishop of Syra were among those upon 


— honorary degrees in divinity had been con- 
Mr. Haprmrn su ported the amendment. If the 
see 3 diffic 


. ng were done Scotland, why 
it not be done in There must be 


the tax: en; by od | vecaived, for the first time, a representation, signed 
sion ha erde » | by many eminent members of the University; quite 
going into from r 3 understanding referred to, stating } sho 


U ²˙¹¹ä ²˙ m 1 


zum 16, 1870. 


— mu — A ROP A Bee . 8 


RR ote equality of religious tights | sup 


1 


and even of the Throne i depended upon 
8 po di — — ey ple which was in- 
upon which he hoped 


iF 


a 


3 
i 


beet 
: 


5 
1 


95 


capacity 
es e 


roraty e ould not 


Phage 


, * Parliament 
4 false position if it 


— to Len d. — ye — 
n a 


* the emoluments of ——— 


e principle 


to throw open all 
% Hear, hear, 
from Mr. Hadfield.) 8 was oe, 
ready to do this. II, — the Professorshi 
Diyinity in Oxford became vacant, and Archbi > 
Manning should be disposed to accept that office, his 
hon. friend would be ready to see Archbishop Man- 
ning installed in it. (Laughter.) That was the 
principle agserted by his hon. friend. It was a great 
no doubt, bat he was disposed to question 
ness. ear, hear.) 

. MrAtu did not think the amendment had been 

ught for in any of the negotiations between the re- 
15 of the Dissenters and — * aad, 


should — . 


hile be hon 
having brought for ward the amendment, heithought 
it would: be vie not to press it to a disision. 

Mr. Trrrind referred to the possibility of a man 
being hououred by the University and dishonoured by 
his own particular sect, as Dr. Davidson was shown 
the back dodr of the front door of his own church. 


Dr. e et said the objection to fing 


d in e to Aare who did not ong to 
the Retabl ould be a — — ra Ph ion if 
1 * 2 rane Charo woul were to sidered 


— rene in E with * Gael, ot . 
in the ub the very 0 
vats eboths Universities out of that position, 
to —— them national universities; and if they 
were national universities, he could not A 
why those who took even degrees of divinity should 
be'subjected'to to any par cular test. For a lon nf 
time in ‘univetsity d were connect 
with a test weh nade it ry that those who 
took them shotld-te members of the Ohurch of Scot- 
land; but thie test al been abandoned, and nar 
egrees re given to sot 8 who could : pass 
Ron in the 8 29 75 nity—a 12 
wented 6 onte 


‘com pet 


into 
pressed to à division he would vote for it. 


Mr. RrLAxps, as a N friend of Dr. David- 


son, Hinged wr that no occurred 
with d ustify the mpu 
shown Ader the front door or the 
A to which he ia te oat 

r. 


In connection 
on that 8 was 


back door dy the 


Ue sould de 
or A or 501 6 1 


erat 

— 
175 8 me 9 of fe dita the toy pro og 

IKES hye fone the operation of the clause 
d the University of Cam mbridge | in 1＋ 
a at nes that it was no necessary for a 
man to take’ bag Dew other than the ordinary 
M. A. N order te W a Professor of that 


be bg 
DFTELD spoke 
3 5 before t 


Charis of carnst Sa ha 


ogtrines 


ad 
for 


b 

governin bod wer to exclude those with whee 
aug belied dur differed. 
Sox 10 e 


reds to | 


doctrinal articles of the Church ; and 

a 
80 

became — of Theology at Homerton College, 

— ork snare a ge gr worthy of a Professorship 


"Me Stavenson asked leave to withdraw his amend- 
m 

Lord E. Frramavrice inquired of the Solioitor- 
General the nature of the test taken by a Dootor of 
Divinity. r was that there was no test 
at all in the dase. 

Mr. M‘Lanaw was anxious the. 
know that every candidate for the 
of ee ae in ee University of 

Facalty. He had to go 
— y the fees, do all the 
peed le examination. But nd declaration 
—— Neither was there any attendanos at 
church or chapel or any profession of faith. If the 
amendment were adopted the ame p 12 
de established at Oxford and Cambridge as 
prevailed at — 

Mr. Fawcett could easily understand how gentle- | a 

— on the Oopposition side were unanimously aguinet 
the amendment, but he wondered that one on 
the Government side should object to it. n- 
ciple of this bill was to change the character of the 


of Church of Bngland 
hardsbip if youn 
Church of Eng 

theology, 


men who did not to the 
„but who were anxious to stud 
should be debarred from showing their 
knowl An examination * a test of 
opinion 70. of kuowledge; and if a Nonoonformist 
gr a Catholic choge to go up and * the N 
e possessed of theology, whether the th or tbe 
Oharch of England or otherwise, why should he b 
be itted to do vo f 
he committee having declined to allow Mr. 

Stevenson to withdraw his amendment, a division 
was taken. The numbers were— 


For the amendment . 101 
Against . 262—161 | 
Mr. V. Harcovrt thought it must have struck 


everybody who had considered this bill at all as a 
very remarkable circumetance that its principles, 
which were to be applied without remorse to all 
existing institutions, were not to be applied to any 
institutions of a kindred character which might 
hereafter be created. He supported the bill only 
because the coll with which it dealt were part of 
2 he d as a national establishment. 
contended at some length against confining | of 
r es of the bill to existing colleges, the 
earned member concluded by moving to 
— — words “subsisting at the time *— 
of this Act.“ He would ask Her — 
oo how 
rde N 


ment if this bill passed in its 
— reſuse qharters to Roman 
n Ire 


The Bourcrros- Generar found it 1 
1 to the omission of the words whi 


0 

1 his os 

and learned friond wished to strike out. With re- 
ct to fature colleges Parliament would deal with 

them as it might think fit, and as it had maze 


hitherto done with reapect to — 97 

did not ſor a — admit that Parliament was, in 
the bill, laying down any new or strange principles 
of legislation. With regard to Keble College, ite re- 
presentatives had, with their eyes open and full 
ence ty exposed their institution to the provisions of 


Mr. ** did not understand that the managers 
of Keble College had, with their eyes open, exposed 
themselves to the provisions of this bill. 

After a few words from Mr. Hapria.p, 

Mr. V. Hanrcovat withdrew his amendment. He 
gave notice to move, in bringing up the report, that 
no charter should be granted to any new coll . 
until such charter had luin ſor thirty days on 
table of Parliament. 

Mr. J. Tannot moved tho omission from the clause 
cf the words, or to be or to abstain from being a 
member of any particnlar sect or denomination.” 
He considered that the insertion of such words 
would be offensive to the religious feeling of the 
community. 

The Sonicrror-Gengnat said the only object in 
inserting them was to show that the colleges were to 
be thrown open to every religious denomination, but 
as that was clearly enacted in the earlier part of 
the clause, he saw no reason for the retention of the 
words. 

Mr. Winresnoruam hoped the words would be 
retained, because their omission would give the 


as it stood could not be carried out. without an offen- 
sively inquisitorial examination. It provided that 


no student sho 2 3 ol 
red 1 — ne religious obger - main 


vance, * oF to be, — — being, * pment 
of any particular sect or denomination / 


tained. fq 
The committee dividod : 
For the amendment. . 181 
A ainet. . . 0 . 113-68 
Mr. Divers then moved to omit the first proviso, 


which exempts clerical fellowships from the operation 
of the measure; and in 11 of his amendment 
stated that at least 150 or 160 fellowships in the two 
Universities would, if this proviso was permitted to 
remain, — in the same position after this bill g 
en were 


tay order Ty bei eee 
permitted in that case to hold | h 


tale 3 17 a None per period than if they were lay- 


3 


557 


old Universities, and to mako them national instead | | 
institutions, It would be a | ment 


Mr. W. Fowrinn hoped the e 


order to effeot that ol object and ma 


bed to take 


4 


EB 
E 


nH 


Government by the Socthists tn tele 
th ude the Government to take the matter in 
n 


Mr. Guansronr said his hon. d who had Just 
spoken had acted with that 1 e 
honour which all who knew him mi 
(Hear, hear.) It was only fair to state, as this thee. 

bad been raised, that a representative d sate, 
as it might fair be called, of Nonconfo 
an intefview with him in the autumn on a * 
of this bill. ‘That ey tee n included his hon 
friend the member for Bristol, his hon. friend the 
member for Leeds, Mr. James Martineau, Mr. Reed; 
Mr. Cook, and many others of the most eminent 
wi aay of the Nonconformist and it 
- —— 2 resented to him for the information 
the — that that which was by 


this amendment proved no part of their ents 
on the introduction of this bill. On the con * 
was distinctly declared that — ey i not desire 
it should cont&in any the aboliti 
the ships, tlie tes: Aaldd Yel related to clerical fel 

Mr. Locks A think — 8 in that Hone 
to be bound by any com with Ni 5 
— any pee . qu 1 Tol teh to 
00 or was w 4 0 
member for 5 1 ; and 1 
no one had wrong hey presumed 
it was right, and he sh 4 8 vote for 


Mr. Fawontr sajd there was a curious fallacy in 
the argument of the Solicitor-General, . 
to the amendment, not on principle, but use it 
interfered with the college statutes. His bill inter- 
fered with the college statutes. 

The committee divided 

For the amendment 79 

The amendment was consequently lost. 

The Sottcrron-Gungrat then moved an amend - 
ment at the end of the sub-section, 30 as to cure the 


obj ben n raised by the hon. membor for North 
ckshire. A Roman 9 pe t was in 


© | hely orders according to the law of nd. He 
proposed substitute for 1 . @ wo 
‘persons not 4 urch of 
England,” so as to exclude Catholic priests; but 
after a few words from Mr. Mowbray, who pointed 
out that the words would exclude converts, the hon. 
53 withdrew the amen t, und promised 
E Ls gg Fe other words on the report. 
Hancovart, — 4 had on Ste per A Pro; 

vile that no college should 


2 * no obarter should 
not so accessible, which 2 


dott "ol thee e assurance that the 
niversities would be 
that 
utes of 
and the colleges weed be sufficient — 
I was all they had to depend 
whether the Universities them 
power to modif, 7 their statutes in 
0 * applicable 
to the new state of things. He had « the 
Dill solely on the understanding that * ng would 
be allowed to override the Christian character of the 
education of our national Universities site meas to he 
was quite willing that provisions sho 
— Jews and persons of 


frat . sald . 3 
u secured 

hoped thet the Government ” 

mee serious 2 


creeds. The 

national pe 
and h 

1 give point 
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which was not of a ian character. 
He thought it might be assumed that it was neither 
the desire of the Nonconformists nor any one else 
who applied for admission to the Universities that 
the Christian religion should be set at nonght by 
an 


holding an office in the Universities, and 
nothlag woul — induced him to be an 8 — 


the * of the bill if he eved its 
pried would an so disastrous and mis- 


pro by an enormous majority o 
tions and classes in the country. He was bound to 
say that he thought it was a in the bill that 


it had not dealt more boldly with the matter. If he 
had received more enco t when he attempted 
to frame some on the subject last session, 


the youth of the country in regard 

he was satisfied that at no distant date heathenism 
in morals would follow, and there were not wanting 
indications at the 
felt and thought it right to express that apprehen- 


sion. He trusted it would be guarded against, and 
as he desired above all things to see a reasonable 
question this session, he thought 
some amendment might be introduced to effect the 


settlement of this 


object when the measure was in the House of Lords. 
He was convinced that neither Nonconformists nor 
Churchmen would desire to open the floodgates to 
the preaching and dissemination of infidelity in the 
Universities. 

The clause was then agreed to. 

On Clause 5, Mr. Sart drew attention to the wide 
sweep of the clause, which totally repenled all other 
Acts of Parliament which were inconsistent with the 
present bill. Mr. Warrors and Mr. Parker were 
also of opinion that the clause required further con- 
sideration. Mr. WinterpotHam said that on the 

rt he should move the insertion of the words 

w had been omitted on the motion of his hon. 
friend opposite. Mr. Guapstonz trusted that his 
hon. friend would consider in the meantime whether 
or not such a course was necessary. There was no 
| ce between them, he believed, as to the object 
in view. After some further discussion „ Clause 5 
was agreed to, with some amendments. 

Mr. Fawcett, in withdrawing two clauses of 
which he had given notice, com ed of the incom- 
pleteness of the bill as ed the headship of 


Atter the schedule of the bill, Mr. Osnorne 


to religious belief 


present time to justify those who eg 


| whether it is worth while going on with a bill of 700 
clauses at this period of the session. Sir J. PAR Ma- 
TON — that further inquiry was necessary for 
successful legislation, and that the bill ought to be 
in the hands of a Cabinet Minister. Mr. Graves 
discussed the bill at length, pointing out numerous 
imperfections and defects, and he was for sending a 
ion of the bill to a committee upstairs, and for 
inquiring into the other a bya Royal Commission. 
Mr. H XLN also criticised the bill, which at this time 
of year it was impossible to pass through a committee 
of the whole House, and thought it better to wait for 
another year than to | Ar Mr 
LLL and Mr, Cave, on the other hand, advocated 
an attempt to pass the bill * and it was 
urged by Mr. Snaw-Lurxvnn and by Mr. Gra- 
gro that the bill was to a great extent one of con - 
i and that with ordinary forbearance the 
clauses t be of. Mr. SuHaw-Lersvre 


which, without affecting the general ple of | defended the bill generally, and promised to consider 
prehension, WAR — against the — od of | favourably an — 


tion made. Mr. Gourley, Mr. 
Samuda, and I . E. Smith also made some obser - 
vations, and the bill was read a second time. 

Sir John Pakington, Mr. Graves, and Mr. Gourley 
had notices on the paper to move the reference of 
different portions of the bill to the Select Committee, 
but Mr. Guapstons asked for a little delay to con- 
sider the best course to be pursued, and the question 
was adjourned for a week. 

Several bills were forwarded a stage, and the 
House adjourned at one o’clock. 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. H. Richard, member for Merthyr-Tydvil, has 
given notice that on a motion for going into com- 
mittee upon the Education Bill he shall move the 
following amendment, which expresses the views of 
the Education League and the Nonconformist Com- 
mittee: —‘‘ That, without desiring to interfere with 
the continued receipt of grants by existing schools, 
subject to an efficient conscience clause, this House 
is of opinion that in any national system of elemen- 
tary education, the religious teaching should be 
supplied by voluntary effort, and not out of public 
funds.“ 

On Saturday a meeting of the leading members of 
the late Cabinet was held at Mr. Disraeli's residence, 
to determine on the action to be taken by the Con- 
ser vative party with reference to the Education Bill. 
After a protracted discussion, it was determined to 
support the Ministerial scheme, and to oppose the 
amendments introduced by Mr. Vernon Harcourt and 
the supporters of the — 

The Committee of the Oongregational Union 
„ the following resolutions on the Government 

ucation Bill on Tuesday: —“ 1. That this com- 


mittee with general approval the amendments 


Monoan moved the repeal of the 44th section of the ps teen given on the part of the Government, and 
Oxford Act, 17th and 18th of Victoria, ex — ta in particular express their satisfaction with the pro- 


that an yet was to remove a test im 
case of elorships of art. 


The Sortorron-GANARAAL observed that the test in 
by the University, and 


question was not im 
applied only to non-University appointments. 
On a division the numbers were: 
For the amendment 0 . 5 64 
Against it + 7 * * 78—14 
The schedule was then a to. 


On the preamble of the bill, Mr. G. Hanpy said 
the Opposition had endeavoured to 2 the Go- 
vernment being overwhelmed by the advanced re- 
formers; and he must congratulate his hon. and 
learned friend on the advantage which he had thus 
obtained overthem. (Laughter.) They (the Op 
sition) would now wait to see what was done on the 
bringing up of the report for their guidance in 
reference to the future. Mr. Hen ey, being hard of 
hearing, did not understand how the question was 
Be d consequently went into a lobby where he 

d not intend to go. (Great laughter.) Mr. Hap- 
FIELD regretted very much that the Government 
should be under such great * to hon. gen- 
tlemen 22 (Laughter.) Mr. Gosen wished 
to offer the thanks of that side of the House to the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. G. an) the oppo- 
si which he had made to the in previous 
Lrel e could assure him that unless he had de- 
half such a liberal measure as that. * 4 r. 
Mowsray hog Ange President of he * * 
appeased very sanguine wing his con- 

usion. He 9 to * — ko bane 1 
already an me law, but be 
assure him that that was not the case. His congratu- 
lations at that moment were quite premature, for the 
negotiations between the Government and the Non- 
conformists and the extreme Liberals at Oxford were 
not concluded. Mr. Fawcerr observed that the Go- 
vernment were also indebted to hon. members below 
the gangway for having always and uniformly 
pointed out the shortcomings in their-measure. 

In reply to a question from Mr. W. Morrison, the 
Soricrron Genera said the report would be taken 
on Monday next. 


H 
the bill in that way they would not have got 


posed time-table arrangement for religious obser- 
vance and for instruction in religious subjects, 
and with the exclusion of inquiry into religious 
observance and instruction from the duties of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors. 2. That, nevertheless, they 
cannot re the amendments as entirely removing 
the objections taken to the bill on religious grounds ; 
and that, while not prepared to urge the withdrawal 
of grants from existing denominational schools 
which receive grants under the minutes of Privy 
Council, they are of opinion that in rate-supported 
schools the teaching should be confined to secular 
instruction, local boards being at liberty to permit 
the im use of the school buildings by various 
denominations for the religious instruction of the 
scholars in other than school hours. 3. That, in any 
case, — firmly object to any extension of the de- 
nominational system of education at the public cost, 
and they are of opinion that any measure to be 
accepted by Parliament should exclude from schools 
established or aided by local boards all religious 
catechisms and formularies, and prohibit the teach- 
ing of anything in support of, or in opposition to, 
the tenets of ee sect.“ 

The General Baptists of the Midland Counties met 
in conference at Quorndonon Whit Tuesday. The con- 
ference ted sixty-three churches and nearly 
9,000 mem Considerable time was given to de- 
liberation on the education question. A desire was 
generally felt that the best possible measure should be 
adopted and set to work throughout the 2 
The Conference appreciated the difficulties of the 
Government, and without adopting any resolution 
thereon, — — disposed to accept the Time-table 
Conscience Clause. But the Conference did resolve, 
and that unanimously and emphatically, ‘‘ That the 
bill as it now stan 21 to the school 
boards to teach denominational religion in schools, 
supported wholly or in by rates, is highly ob- 
jectionable to this Conference, inasmuch as it is in 
direct opposition to one of the vital principles of 
non-con ory, by seeking to establish a new form 
of religious taxation, and in permitting sectarian 
dogma to be taught at the public expense.” 

he accompanying resolution, on the announced 


The bill was then reported with amendments, and. amendments of the Elementary Education Bill, was 


the House resumed. 

The Stamp Duty on Leases Bill was aleo con- 
sidered in Committee, the omission of Clause 2 being 
the only amendment of importance made. 

THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

The next bill on the paper was the second reading 
of the Merchant Shipping Code Bill, and the House 
was occupied some considerable time in discussing 


2 


* „„ rr 
1 ben . nn " 


, unanimously adopted 2 og Committee of the Baptist 
| Union on Tuesday, the Rev. Benjamin Davies, 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew Literature, Regent’s- 

College, University of London, being in the 
chair :—“ t the committee have observed with 
satisfaction the advances made by Her Majesty's 
Government, in their modifications of the Elementary 
Education Bill, towards a purely secular system of 


— 


education supported the State; and, feelin 
assured that no — Government education will 
be satisfactory which is not confined to secular teach- 
ing, they earnestly hope that the bill will be still 
further amended, so as to strictly prohibit the use of 
any religious catechism or formulary whatever, in 
schools supported or aided from public rates or taxes. 
It will be seen also for our advertising columns 
that the deputies of the Three Denominations have 
wh mecting was held at Oambcidge oa Friday night, 
ing was a idge on Friday nig 
at which were present the leading members of the 


various Nonconformist bodies in the town. It was 


resolved to memorialise the Vice-President of the 
Board of Education to withdraw all national support 
from denominational schools. The feeling was ex- 

that all new schools should be undenomina- 
tional, and that if the Bible shonld be used in schools 
there should be an ample conscience clause. The 
meeting also formally expressed a hope that all law- 
ful means would be used to defeat the Government 
measure if denominationalism was not given up, und 
further, their regret that a Liberal Administration 
should produce a scheme that gratifies its most reso- 
lute opponents, and alienates those who have been 
its firmest supporters. A year’s delay in legislation 
would be preferable to the present bill. 

At the quarterly meeting of pastors and deacons 
of the Oongregational churches of Leeds, held at 
East Parade Chapel on Thursday, the Rev. E. R. 
Conder, M.A., in the chair, a petition to Parliament 
on the subject of the Elementary Education Bill was 
proposed by the Rev. A. H. Byles, B.A., seconded 
by the Rev. H. Tarrant, and after a short discussion 
unanimously agreed to. The petition will be for- 
warded to Mr. Baines, M.P., and is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ To the Honourable the Commons, &c.— 
Your 13 have given careful consideration to 
the bill now before Parliament to provide for public 
elementary education in England and Wales, and 
also the amendments to the sams recently laid upon 
ths table of your Honourable House by Her Majesty's 
Government. Your petitioners are unanimously of 
opinion that the bill should be further amended, so as 
to secure the following objects: 1. That in no case 
should it be in the power of the local boards to 
determine the character of the religious teaching in 
schools established under the bill. 2. That in all 
echools deriving assistance from public rates the 
religious teaching should be undenominational. 3, 
That no teacher paid wholly or in part from public 
rates be allowed to employ any book as text book, 
for the purpose of imparting religious instruction, 
other than the Bible. Your petitioners therefore 
your Honourable House to such amendments as 
will secure the foregoing objects.“ 

A public meeting was held at Stroud on Wednes- 
day night to consider the Education Bill. Mr. 
Marling, M.P., presided, and Mr. Winterbotham 
was one of the kers. Resolutions were passed 
declaring that schools pee ublic money 
should be open to children of all 12 creeds on 
terms of perfect 4 but that there should be 
no interference with the continued receipt of public 
grants by existing denominational schools, subject 
to an efficient conscience clause; protesting against 
the establishment of denominational schools out of 
public grants as a violation of religious equality ; 
and asserting that no grant of public money should 
be made to any school which did nct permit the ab- 
solute withdrawal of a child during the time of reli- 
= education. The meeting aleo adopted a reso- 
ution, heartily approving of the course taken by 
* Winterbotham, and pledging itself to support 

im. 


Lord Houghton, speaking on the subject of educa- - 


tion at Pontefract, on Tuesday, said he did not fear 
that the religious difficulty would cause dissensions 
in the school boards. ‘There are some people (said 
his Lordship) who think that when Churchmen 
and Dissenters are brought around a table to talk 
about school education they will immediately set to 
fisticuffs, and, if not literally, yet morally, try to 
break one another’s heads. I do not think they will 
do that. Ithink there is nothing like bringing a 
set of men of different opinions e round one 
table for a common purpose. I believe that in that 


case the violent men are driven, from very shame, to 
abate their violence and to combine with the mode- 
rate men for the public good.” Lord Houghton does 
not think the time has come for a purely secular sys- 
tem of education. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the Welsh 
Uiance was held at Brecon on the 9th 


Edutation 


also because the bill provides for the election of 
school-boards otherwise thun by the direct votes of 
the ratepayers, authorises these boards to delegate 
the management of the schools to persons not elected 
by the ratepayers, empowers them to grant the uso 
of school buildings for religious teaching and worship 
out of school hours, and makes no provision for the 
formation of such boards in every part of the country, 
nor for the direct compulsory attendanco of children 
in every locality.’ The committee also discussed 
Dr. Lyon Playfair’s amendment to clause three, 
which restricts the term “Elementary Education ” 
to “reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, scienee, 
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and physical | „ and resolved that, : 
L snary Deer my that shoul be in dotsertpt. 
a system of bational education, and that no satisfac- 8 yt 


tory system of national education can de establ 
which ie not strictly confined within the limits 
theréin prescribed. Aleo that in any scheme of 
a on — — 
should not trench upon religious views of any 
section of the community.“ The Rev. Professor 
Rowland (Bangor), and the Rev. F. Souley John- 
stone (Merthyr), were deputed to go to London to 

the the bill through committee on 


that Mr. F ny Fpl shape 

. Forster's measure in „ ant 
even with the improvements which his latest amend- 
ments will give to it, has become impossible; for it 
would rather have the bill with Mr. Forster's amend- 
merits than protracted controversy. But it is be- 
coming clear that the bill will not put an end to 
contro It will rather inflame it, and carry it 
from the leaders of parties and opinion to every 
district. in the country; and will convert the mea 
sure from an agency of education into a theme of 
: bitter conflict. In every district there will be a 

conflict, first, between the supporters of secular 
education and the advocates of the denominational 
system ; andaftcrwards, if the latter gain the victory. 
between the several denominationaliste for the pos- 
session of the school. The leading members of the 
late Cabinet met on Saturday at Mr. Dieraeli'e 
house, and determined to support the Ministerial 
scheme against the amendments of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt and the League. The Government will do 
well to consider before it allies itaelf with ita moat 
formidable enemies against its staunchest friends. 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster cannot but know 
that to the secular system we must come at. last. 
The only question id, how? Blindfold, and after 
storm and tumult, or with Open eyes dnd clear inten- 
tion? Secular education, so far from being irre- 
ligious, is, indeed, a condition of the only true 
denominational instruction. It restricts the school - 
master tn his proper work; but leaves to the minis- 
ters of each church full freedom, aud offers them 
every facility for giving strict denominational in- 
struction.to the children of their o- communion. 


ly the fact 


— „„ „% „ BH at ows 


THE TIMES COMMISSIONER ON THE IRISH 
LAND BILL. 


* 


Now that the Irish Land Bill has passed the 
threshold of the House of Commons, and is about to 
be diaoussed by the Upper House, the Special Com- 
missioner of the Times thinks it a fitting time that 
he should deolare his opinion on its merits, and 


point out any provisions of the bill which he believes | 


are still open to improvement. He has ‘no 
that the feera will be ‘pressed to 


doubt 
in 


r many 
objections to the measure, two only of which appear | 
to him to be plausible; namely, the one that Ivetand | 


may ‘be made the theatre for repeated ‘lawsuits fa 


the settling of claims to'tevant-right, and the other 


the liability of the new Act to the 


operation 
of “free gontraota between laudlord end tenant. |. 


give a preponderate advan 
be more just and equal to 


is 
House of Commons have amended 
considerably by defining Ulster tenant-right, and by 
making it clear how all oclaime under the rightare to 
be vindicated ; by eausing landlords’ counter claims 


in respect to the demands of the tenant for im- The 


nts to be more fully recognised, and by 
nging down the power of “contracting out of the 
bill” to tenants of 50. instead of those of 100/, 
The Special Commissioner is of opinion that the bill 
is atill open to improvement in its style or language. 
The House of Lords willaleo, he be 
decide whether the elaborate safeguards provided for 
the Trish tenant may not, as they ptand, be open to 
evasion by an unconscious landlord. he Equities 
clause ought also to be recast, and made less verbose ; 
20, aleo, ought the sixteenth clause, by which a head 
landlord may in certain cases be made liable to sub- 
tenants on account of disturbance. Some defini- 
tions in the bill, he contends, are also imperfect, 
especially the cardinal one of a *‘tenant,” which 
would include leases renewable for aver—a tenure 
probably mot contempleted, The Commissioner, 
finally, holds that . 8 scheme 
| be 


to be discussed in a | apirit by the peers. 
Although baleing * the snodess of itr Glad- 
stones Land Bill will not be perceived at once, by 
making a desert blossom as a rose, yet he hopes that 


this new act of settlement will gradually make the too 


Irish peasantry feel that they are no longer outlaws 
in their oan teal, and that law is not an image of 
wrong to them, that it will gradually eradicate evil 
habits of violence, disorder, and ruthless combina- 
tion; that it will in some degree cement and unite 
the ill-compaocted frame of Irish society ; that it will 
tend to attach a generous-hearted people to institu · 
ti.ns no longer hostile to them. 


„What do you know of the character of this 


man? * was asked of a witness at a police-court the | 
other day. What do I know of his character? I 


know it to be unbleachable, yer honour,” replied 


he, with emphasis. ? 


prescribed course of instruction 


d | marks, explained in sufficient detail’ the principal, 


believes, bave to. 
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Though there was a fuller attendance than usual | 
in the House of Lords last night, the Chamber was | j 


very far from crowded, and no signs of excitement. 


Earl Granviiie, in moving the second reading of 
the Irish Land Bill, and after some preliminary re- 


provisions of the bill. This exposition did not 
occupy Many minutes, and the remainder of the 
noble earl’s remarks were devoted to the antieipa- 
tion aud refutation of the objections which might 
be urged against the measure—especially that which 
might be derived from the proposed interference with 


the freedom of contract—and an earnest appeal to | of 


their Lordships to discuss the bill, not only in a 
just, but in a large and generous spirit towards 
the tenautry of Ireland. At the outset of the 
criticisms which he offered to the House, the Duke 
of Rronuonp admitted that the relations be- 
tween landlords and tenants in Ireland are so 
different from those which prevail in England and 
Scotland, and that the circumstances of the former 


country are 80 oxceptional that no legislation which 


may be applied to it can be drawn into a precedent 
for Seating SA a similar manner with any part of 
Great Britain; but he denied that the landlords are 
mainly or in any 


great part re sible for this state 
vidlous of the bill, he asserted, 


noble lords that 
r by members of the Cabinet in the 
of Commons dur me present session. 
exami yuses of the bill in great 
detail, and urged serious objections against 


almost every one of them; but the result of all | 
is an tic comment was, that he was ‘not |, 
assume an éffe hostile attitude 
undertake . 


Garrick, and Campbell, and the bunt of 1 
overlooks the grave. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. - 
e Teanested to publish the following cir- 


lowing amendment on the motion that the. Hanes 
into Committee on the Elementary | 


immediate alternative before 
ter to 


the schoolmas Ae 
ion 2 


give their support to Mr. 


They 


the will of course continue to support the proposal of 


5 
if 


~ 


15 


: 


mi 
3; 


— 


ppeal to the | 
science, the utter 
characterised as being as obscuré as 
Delphic Oracle of old, and of which 
be certainly asserted was that it a 


economy—a 


2 


— — 
oe @ 


: 
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of the tenant, 


and to beg them to 


Mr. Winterbotham (in his amendments on 
seventh clause) for the eT of the Bible with 
note or comment in rate-aided schools. : 

The struggle has now reached its crisis. We 
therefore earnestly request you to communicate im- 
mediately with your representatives in the House, 


Mr. Richard’s motion as 


the on on W we can now 
ory — schools RLT A gee 
by a public rate. 

aa We are, yours faithfully, 

H W. — Hon. Secretaries. 

Magnificent weather favoured the first day of the 

Ascot meeting, and the was a large and 
brilliant one. 


of Wales 


intended to be fixed to bombs 
. 4 vered, together with seditious 
‘pamphlets and letters. 


a fall day of forty centimes at 

a ‘was attributed partly to 
tion from which the Emperor is 
, and partly to the continuance 
of the Grought. © rose five francs in price 


yesterday in the Paris market. 


p> — 

MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

There has been a continuance of firmness at Merk- lane to- 
day, and the values of all qualities have been well maintained , 
The show of English wheat was again limited. There has 
been a continuance of firmness in the trade, and the late ad- 
» vance has been well supported. The show of foreign wheat 
has been moderate. The demand has been steady, and full 
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| AVENUE-ROAD 
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F. R. 
#XAMINATIONS, and for 
— MILITARY 3 London, Oxford, aod Cambridge. Terms, 


(inclusive), from 75 to 90 guineas per annum. 


EOBALD BROTHERS, Public Ac- 
eountants, require PARTNGRS with capital for the fol- 
owing businesses :— 
UPHOLSTERERS, established 27 years, 2, 000l. 
MANUFACTURERS (Iron), established 59 years, 5,0002. 
STATIONERS (old established), 2,0001, 


DRUGGISTS (Wholesale), 3. 0001. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS (First Class), 4,000/. 
They have also several clients with capital. 
Mortgages and other Loans arranged. 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, E. O. 


AN HOUTEN’S COCOA. — The only 
guaranteed PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. Better and 
than any other Coona, Cocoa Extract, or Chocolate. 


but of the ves 

edical Journal, March 27, 1860 

:— Yan Houten’s extract is admirable. In flavour it 

Sample Tins, sufficient for a family, free 
your Grocer or Chemist, 


te perfect,” &o , &o. 
throug 


Bole Consignee, H. HWEGE, 6 and 7, Coleman-street, 
w London, BO. 


Ta SPECIAL MEETING of the DEPU- 
TIERS of PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of the Tense 


and ist 
of Landen 85 to T 
their civil held at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, 
CANNON-ST „ on Tuesvay, the 14th June, 1870,— 
Present-OHARLES HEED, ., M. P., in the Chair— 
It was moved by Henry Wright, Esq., seconded by H. R. 
AHAlington, Eeq and 


Ro vn. 
% That Deputies are constrained to express their opinion 
that the alterations which the Government propose to make in 
ucation Bill fail to remove the objections 


rel 
to be determined by local boards; and. 2adly, In that it will 
op od ill supe kare vo rapper e 
compel ratepayers to su * 
re religious belie. 
farther of opinion that while, as a matter 
su 


R 2 


4 
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BAPTIST UNION of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


At a MEBTING of COMMITTES, held Juwe 7th, the Rev. 
BENJAMIN DAVI8S, LL.D., in the Chair, it was 


Nuo vnn. 
“That the Committee have observed with satisfaction the 
8 es 
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SUMMARY. 


Tuover the Commons reassembled on 
Thursday after the Whitsun recess, the attend- 
ance was as the y serve — minor im- 

. ty of members, 82 
2 the fine . weather, Jengthened their 
holiday by a few days, and it was not till Mon- 
day, when the University Tests Bill went into 


of all classes will und Tae Nonxcoxronursr a i 
for their announcements, 


— that there was anything like a full 
ouse. 

A good deal of necessary business was, how- 
ever, got through on Thursday. Several hours 
were spent ia considering the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill. r. Crawford stated the 
grievance of sugar importers, and was 80 
strongly su ponte, that the Government con- 
— to allow a drawback in the case of im- 
porters of duty-paid sugar, but declined any 
remission to dealers in the article. Mr. Lowe 
was also obliged to make another concession— 
the obnoxious’ proposal compelling employers 
to return the amount of the salaries of pergons 
in their service for the purpose of income-tax 
being withdrawn. Soon after the Government 
sustained the 2 * the Nr ; a 
Gregory, supporte r. Disraeli, moved that 
— 2 * not forfeit their exemp- 
tion from duty by their being hired for drawing 
materials for repairing roads and highways. 
The Speaker, in his official robes—the House 
being in Committee—spoke in favour of the 
amendment, which was carried by 49 to 45. 
Mr. Gladstone, amid the derisive cheers of the 
Opposition, declared that this being the exten- 
sion of an existing exemption, the Government 
would “ consider their duty with regard to it.” 
Mr. Lowe's Budget this year has not fared 
well, the right hon. gentleman having already 
abandoned his proposal relative to railways, 
and modified his gun-tax scheme. Some pro- 
gress was made with the Army Estimates, not- 
withstanding the querulous spirit of the military 
members, who, together with the representatives 
of the sister = ession, are bitter against the 
Government for their economical policy. 

The principal subject of debate on Frida 
was a resolution moved by Mr. Campbell, 
“that the principle of representation ought 
to be applied to the Government and finan- 
cial administration of counties.” The subject 
has been before Parliament for many 
years, but has invariably been postponed to 
meet the exigencies of the Government of the 
day. The hon. member for Stirling desires to 
confer on counties municipal institutions similar 


to those which are enjoyed by cities and 


boroughs, but the Home Secretary met the 
motion with the plea that a Selest Committee is 
now considering the feasibility of establishing 
2 ial boards. The resolution was, 
therefore, condemned by Mr. Bruce and others 
as inopportune, and was finally rejected by 
61 to 39 votes. 

We hope that the conciliatory spirit of the 
peg sa ouse on reassembling on Monday is 
of good a Lord Hatherley proposed to 
meet the objections of the law lords to his 
High Court of Judicature Bill by enacting that 
the rules of procedure of the various courts 
should be prepared under the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor (instead of the Privy Councilas 
had been suggested), to, be afterwards ratified by 
Parliament, but that the measure should not come 
into operation till that formality had been gone 
through. His Lordship has also abandoned the 
intention of abolishing the Home.Circuit, and 
e his willingness to bring the Appellate 
Jurisdiction within the general Judicature 

stem, and to make it a branch of the High 

of Justice. Lord Cairns accepted these 
concessions, and withdrew opposition. Probably 
the Bill will now pass, though it cannot come 
into operation for more than a year, and then 
only by the forbearance of the law lords in ac- 
cepting rules framed by a Lord Chancellor who 
is too much of a reformer to suit their tastes. 

Two county elections during the week have 
been won by the Conservatives. Mr. T. T. Paget 
has again made a gallant stand in South 
Leicestershire, but the whole weight of the 


landed interest was in favour of his opponent, 
Mr. Heygate, who was returned by the con- 
siderable majority of 707. Pe the ballot 
and vigilant attention to the tration will 
ere long reverse this decision. the Isle of 


W Baillie Cochrane, a Conservative, 
5 the late Sir John Simeon, a staunch 
Liberal. Sir John was a local landowner ; Mr. 
Moffat is not, and received no support from 
influential members of the party, who are 
jealous of commercial representatives for a 
county. But the Liberal was only defeated by 
a majority of twenty-five votes. The Conser- 
vatives may legitimately crow over these small 
successes, which will however —.— no ap- 
preciable effect in the House of Commons. 

Mr. E. 8. Robinson, the recently-elected 
member for Bristol, has met with a very hard 
fate. Chosen by a large majority, and his elec. 
tion having been declared to have been pure by 
Baron Bramwell who tried the petition, he has 
nevertheless been unseated, as it were by mis. 
adventure. In the test-ballot which 
the election, a small sum was expended in 
| bribery by culpable friends, and the Court of 
Common Pleas was called upon not to decide 


the particular merits of the Bristol election, 


but to lay down a general principle. The court 
of appeal could hardly do otherwise than rule 
that bribes given to influence a test-ballot were 
bribes os to influence an election. Con- 
sequently Mr. Robinson, in whose return there 
was far less corruption than in the case of 
almost any of the members who have 
through a judicial ordeal since the general 
election, is unseated. But he retires from 
Parliament without a personal stain, and with 
the genuine fp not — of his fellow- 
citizens, but of numerous friends elsewhere. 

The apparent timidity of Mr. Cardwell in 
relation to army reform is now explained. Her 
— 5 has signed an Order in Council which 
will effect a revolution at the Horse Guards by 

lacing that authority in subordination to the 

arliamentary head of the War Department. 
The Commander-in-Chief is charged with the 
discipline of the army, and with the reaponsi- 
bilities of promotion in the lower grades, but all 
his acts are for the future to be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. The army 
will now be in a measure under the control of 
Parliament, and all the evils and expenses of 
double government are in a fair way of being 
removed. At the same time the bounty system, 
which has proved so injurious to the morale of 
the army, and the fruitful cause of desertion, 
is to be abolished. These are salutary reforms, 
which will * the way for other necessary 
changes and economies in the administration 
of the army. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tat is what the Elementary Education Bill 
now before Parliament, if allowed to pass as it 
stands, will create—a secondary and supple- 
mental Church Establishment. The Slate 
clergy having succeeded so well in teaching the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity in every 
parish in England and Wales, wherein they take 
upon themselves public religious responsibilities 
and receive, as their due, means of subsistence 
from public resources, that two millions of 
children, it is affirmed, are all but ignorant of 
the existence of a God, the British people are 
believed to be upon the eve of completing the 
good work by the agency of State-paid school- 
masters. They are a curious, well-meaning, 
slow-to-believe, plagiarising, blundering race, it 
must be confessed. Because the clerical ser- 
vants of the State have utterly failed 
in securing the end for which they were 
appointed, it must have an inferior Class 
of officials to supply existing deficiencies; and 
so, once more, and perhaps for another half. 
century, its arrangements will deepen the exist- 
ing false impression that the religious cducation 
of the ple is being perly cared for. 
Broad Church unites with Low Church, and 
both, we are sorry to believe, with a predomi- 
nant section of crude Nonconformity, in cheat- 
ing the public into the persuasion that for a 
man to be professionally engaged in teaching the 
alphabet, the multiplication table, and the 
rudiments of one or more of the ologies, toge- 
ther with writing and drawing, and yet not to 
feel himself under conscientious obligations to 
teach on along with them, is very hea- 
thenish. me people ridicule the fetisches 
of Dissent: there is a Broad Church 
fetisch about exalting all true intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual agency among us, into a 
National institution, and consecrating it by 
setting upon it the stamp of public authority, 
which is quite as ridiculous, and not a whit less 
narrow; and Broad Churchism, we suspect, has 
had a good deal to do with the concoction of 
Mr. W. E. Forster’s Education Bill, and still 
bas a good deal to do with the non-assent of the 
Government to put around School Boards the 
same limitations as to what they shall have 
taught in their Schools, as those which, with 
the concurrence of Government, are to be put 
around the examinations of School Ins ; 

Still, the Education question appears to us 
to be passing into another phase. It came 
upon the British people too soon, and we may 
say too unexpectedly, to admit of being treated 
at once 5 sound principles. Like fruit which 
is ripened before its time by being * by 
impatient fingers, but which is thereby ripened 
into rottenness, so the problem of how to recon- 
cile a universally applicable system of popular 
education with the rights and interests of per- 
sonal religious conviction can only seem to be 
getting solved and settled by operations which 
confuse rather than clear up its several 
elements. But, Dissenters, we think we may 
say, after having rubbed their eyes a bit, and 
steadily contemplated the thing which was 
presented to them as an offshoot of secularism, 
are beginning to discover that what, by way of 
offence, has been baptized‘ secularism,” is really 
the legitimate child of Nonconformist principles, 


and to teach any or every form of religious 
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truth to little children by means of State-ap- 
pointed and State- paid school masters, is very 
near akin indeed to teaching the same form or 
forms to adults by the State- authorised, and 
State-sup d clergy. He who.conscientiously 
objects to the latter, can hardly, except in hazy 
intervals, approve of the former. 

The question is certainly worth discussing in 
this light—for a dense atmosphere of prejudice 
still remains to be penetrated b the bones of 
simple truth. We rejoice, therefore, to observe 
that Mr. H. Richard, the hon. member for 
Merthyr, has given notice of the following 
amendment, upon the amendment on the 
motion for going into Committee, which stands 
in Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s name :—“ That with- 
out desiring to interfere with the continued 
receipt of grants by existing schools, subject to 
an efficient conscience clause, this House is of 
opinion that, in any national system of elemen- 
tary education, the religious teaching should be 
— by voluntary effort, and not out of 
public funds.” The Central Nonconformist 
Committee at Birmingham, of which the 
Rev. R. W. Dale and the Rev. H. W. Cross- 
key, are secretaries, has already published an 
expression of their judgment in support of this 
motion. It will not, perhaps, be carried—for 
it is the fashion just now to declare that it is 
the right thing, and to couple the declaration 
with a confession that it is an impracticable 
thing (which it is so long as everybody chooses 
to say so)—but it will at least save the con- 


sistency of leading Nonconformists by entering 


a tort of protest against erecting a juvenile State 
Establishment of religion. Nevertheless, it will 
render a near approach to a sound conclusion, 
not more, but less, difficult than might else 
have been the case. Men often acquiesce in, 
as the least disagreeable of several issues, that 
which deviates the least from the line of their 
principle, albeit they cannot voluntarily choose 
it for their purpose. If we must have religious 
teaching by national schoolmasters, and as a 
part of the legally approved routine of tuition, 
it will be some alleviation of the necessity, that 
in the rate-provided and rate-supported schools, 

the teaching shall be “unsectarisn,” whatever 
interpretation may be put upon that term un- 


known as yet to law. | 
Her ajesty’s Ministers appear to be 
earnestly intent upon pushing the Elementary 


Education Bill through Parliament this Session, 
and this they may perhaps accomplish if they 
prefer the immediate success of their measure to 
the soundness of the principles which it em- 


bodies. Undenominational, and unsectarian 
— from the Bible,“ would very likely 
carry alo 


majority of Liberals, and might be acquiesced 
in protestingly, even by the Conservatives—but, 


with it the warm 1 ok a great 


introduced us to near neighbours whom we had 
overlooked. He showed us beauty, and grace, 
and tender self-denial among the very sort of 
5 we see every 'day—to some extent vulgar 

cause 80 familiar—who live next door to us, 
or in the mews behind our mansion, who ran 
our messages, or drive the cab we go home in 
from the pleasant Christmas parties. And he 
touched his homely picture sometimes with such 
a prevailing pathos stealing around the humour, 
that as we laughed a tear started to the eyelid 
to be wiped away hiddenly. He was a humour · 
ist, perhaps not of the very highest type, for his 
humour seldom entirely separated itself from 
the dross of caricature, but his whole genius 
was steeped in that intimate sympathy out of 
which all humour springs. 

Safely may it be said that the one condition 
of Dickens's success with any type of character 
was that he should be able to love it. And he 
made us love it in the very measure of his own 
sympathy with it. He scarcely had any heart 
hates. What hates he did have were towards 
systeme, not persons; and sometimes he hit out 
very bravely against them; but occasionally he 
spoiled his books a little by his warmth and 
zeal in this, however high and benevolent may 
have been his motives in making the attack. 
The Circumlocution Office, the Chancery courts, 
our missionary enterprises; he may or he may 
not have done much to reform the evils of these ; 
but he has associated them with characters for 
whom he can never cease to have some lingerin 
regard and love in spite of all their deceits an 
meannesses. We do not hate Mrs. Jellaby, 
no; we only wish she were a little less offen- 
— unctuous. Harold Skimpole, would we 
not, like Mr. Jarndyce, give him quarter if we 
could, and be amused at his quips and wiles and 
odd weys of eliding through the world? Could 
we laugh so heartily and with such completeness 
of enjoyment over Chadband, if we really hated 
him in our very hearts; or joke over poor Peck- 
sniff, if we did not have some hope of better 
things? The ins of human nature are 
too strangely mixed in his men and women, 
that sometimes we are affected by their mere 
outside, as we are by the grotesque tracery on 
a clown’s dress; but we get ever and anon 
touching peeps at the inner man ; and find that 
he is not so odd afterall. Dickens could not 
paint the purely bad type—the malevolent, 
revengeful, conscienceless wretch. Quilp is a 
miserable failure; Fagan is little better, and 
Ralph Nickleby seems an automaton. And 


cannot paint what is only morally repulsive. 
Bill rr has a spring of humanity far down in 
him if the rock had only been struck ere it was 
too late. Indeed, the peculiar thing is that 
often when Dickens's intention was to produce 


that is the one merit of Mr. Dickens, that he 


= — an 
our mood is that of regret and gratitude; and 
this mood is not given to analyse and distin- 
guish. It is well sis comes later. 

But this much may be said with safety touch- 
ing a general estimate of him who has gone. 
If sometimes he erred in descending to a kind 
of art which is individual only in — 9 the 
individual, not reaching through out details 
to the very t Bei yet the error was in some 
de atoned by a generosity that glanced 
aside at possibilities and found and brought 
relief in surprises of benignant allowance. 
— Landor and Leigh Hunt were not 
bitterly injured by hie funny reproduction of 
their weak side. There was akindly glance at 
their weakness, as of a mother at her deformed 
infant. The caricatures are like the originals 
yi in so far as they are kindly and loving. 
And if he sometimes failed to separate 
between what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls the 
world of facta and the world of ideas, he never 
failed to separate between right and wrong ; and 
while seeking to widen our sympathies, he never 
attempted to throw dust in the eye of 
conscience. He was always on the side of right 
and truth and ess. In a spirit of kindness 
he directed society to real life, and led English 
literature completely out of the enchanted 
gone of flimay unreal heroes, with which at 

0 of his advent, it was still so taken 
up. He had a rare eye for the lowly naive in 
real life ; and some cannot but be felt 
that in the ape ee d upon him by his 
countrymen, he should have done some of his 
work—dealt with some phase of life—in sach a 
light off-hand manner. But his soft, genuinely 
human faith, diffused 2 all be wrote, 
came as a bright relief to the hard fatalistic 
ideas, then ing to prevail; and his gentle 
touches and high 7 for the lowest and 
weakest of the race, did much to help a genuine 
and true benevolence, however much he may 
— seemed to dislike philanthropy of a certain 


THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND 
BILL. 


Last night the Peers commenced the serious 
discussion of the Irish Land Bill, which, it may 
be almost said, is their first set debate of the 
Session. There was no special excitement, or 
crowded attendance of spectators such as marked 
the second reading of the Irish Church Bill 
about the same time last year. Their Lord- 
ships not only do not mean war, and are fain to 
admit the og demands of necessity. The 
tactics of 1869, therefore, are not to be repeated, 
and the second reading without a division is to 
be no excuse for transforming the Bill in 
Committee. Although the debate stands ad- 


a sort of revulsion, he only enkindled sympathy 
and a sort of gentle tolerance. The Artful 
a a do we not feel a liking for him, gra- 
dually growing on us more and more as we 
read? This kind of indirect and unexpected 
effect was inseparable, indeed, from the senti- 
mental element in which Mr. Dickens delights 
to wrap his characters. They are real in the 
elements that form their individuality; but 
sometimes become unreal because of the atmo- 
sphere into which they arethrown. Yet some- 
times he is as real as the most prosaic realist. 
Kate Nickleby and her mother, where shall we 
look for a finer contrast of female types. The 
matronly vanity and restless impotence of the 


even if adopted, it would not work smoothly, 
and would probably be set aside in practice 
before many years are over. One thing is in- 
contestable, the Privy Council system can last 
only until a rate-aided system shall come into 
being. The gentry and the clergy are weary of 
the volun portion cf the work which, partly 
in honest religious zeal, and party in ecclesi- 
astical rivalry, they have prosecuted so long. 
The School will tically be masters 
of the situation, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the religious knowledge of the 
next generation should not be put under their 
discretion. 


* there is no prospect of Lord Oranmore’s 
ostile amendment being accepted, even if it 
be put to the vote; and, instead of all kinds 
of dangerous and insidious alterations being 
thrown down before a House hostile to the pro- 
posals of the Government, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, as leader of the Opposition, has, at this 
early stage, given notice of the specific amend- 
ments he will be prepared to move in Committee. 
Their Lordships, therefore, appear d to 
deal with this great measure in the fashion in- 
dicated by the Earl of Derby—accepting all 
they l can, and opposing only when they 
think they must. 

The tenour of last night’s debate was any- 


one; the sweet sense and tender sagacity of the | thing but favourable to the spirit of obstruction. 
. other. This pair will rank with ‘the ighest Earl Granville, in his felicitous opening speech, 
Pzraars there is nowno man in England | creations of genuis in any age, with Shake-| touched upon the points most likely to weigh 


whose death would cause such a peculiar thrill | speare’s Ophelia and Cordelia, with Richardson's 
of personal pain to pass through the minds of] Clarissa, with Thackeray's Amelia. 
all classes in the nation, as did the intimation| Charles Dickens's influence was human and 
of Charles Dickens’ sudden decease last week. | kindly, and on the whole beneficial ; he showed 
There are those, indeed, whose loss would leave| us what a strange, multiform world lay on 
the sense of a more immediate blank—those who | every side of us, overlooked simply because we 
stand highest in offices of responsibility and are so apt to try and find what is interesting 
are prominently before the public eye. But at a distance; and if he is honoured who dis- 
sorrow in their case is modified by the | covers a new element in which to combine and 
thought that their places can be filled; and | dissolve other elements in order to useful re- 
that, after all, public labour will go on much as | sults, surely he who discovers a new moral dis- 


with a Parliament of landowners—dwelling es - 

ially upon the imperative urgency of legis- 
lative intervention; upon the provisions of the 
Bill as having been carefully framed with a 
view to give protection to the tenant without 
withdrawing security from the landlord ; upon 
the absurdity of the demand for rigid freedom 
of contract,” which the law in many 6 Or and 
with general concurrence, has restricted; and 
upon the general tendency of the measure, by 
facilitating peaceful relations between the owner 


before. Here, perhaps, that great entity the | solvent by means of which differences of rank | and occupier of the soil, to increase the value 
blie i st; and yet not all unjust. There and class disa in a common sym „ok landed and the incomes of the 
3 ry 4 —— and p — tion in the] claims to be . as a still ale Pao landlords. The Ministerial leader received 


manner in which it metes out its rewards to 
those who have done it service; and with a 
certain wilful justice it gives to each according 
to the gift he has brought. 

The secret of the affection entertained towards 
Mr. Dickens, sprang from the dominating 
sense of a pure and beautiful personal influence 
in his works. The man himself stood revealed 
in them without affectation, without disguise. 
He came to men’s hearts with healing. That 
hunger for a full and familiar interest in some- 
thing beyond the dull daily routine of everyday, 
which had before been feasted very much on 
pretty make-believe, he felt had a real root in 
the better part of man’s being, and he set him- 
self to provide more wholesome fare for it. He 


valuable support from Earl Rassell, who, 
in a generous, large-hearted, and decisive 
speech, accepted the Bill as a final 
and — settlement of a long-standing 
rievance, and announced his intention to vote 
or no amendments whatever. Such an an- 
nouncement coming from a veteran statesmen 
who occupies an independent position, and is 
somewhat prone to candid criticism, cannot fail 
to have great influence in the final decision. 
Lord Dufferin, the only other distinguished 
speaker on the Ministerial side, gave the Bill a 
qualified support. His core though a mem- 
ber of the Government, has taken a prominent 
in the Irish land controversy, and all his 
property is situated in Ireland, He has mote- 


benefactor, whose work, in its issues, will not 
soon pass 10 f 3 a 

Dickens’s place in English literature is secure. 
He passed away in his prime, and while his 
mind was yet fresh, actively engaged amid new 
creations. How we shall miss the ever-return- 
ing refreshment of his mirthful wisdom, the 
atir and suggestion of mystery in his crowd of 
‘triking pictures and his all-commanding wit. 
KH sometimes his themes were local and of 
temporary ioterest, he had the transmiting 
— that gives enduring sanctions; for the 
uman heart beat in his pages. We are too 
near him as yet to try to estimate the whole 
extent of his influence; and to distinguish 
between what is lasting and what is transient ; 
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over been always sceptical of the value of that 
Ulster tenant-right which the measure proposes | 
to legalise. Nevertheless Lord Dufferin, as a 
large landed proprietor, recommends the House 
of Lords to pass the Bill without material 
alteration, believing that its main provisions 
are in themselves fair and equitable, perfectly 
consistent with a fair interpretation of the 
rights of property, and likely to conduce to the 
peace an at ies of Ireland. 

Lord Dafferin’s plea of necessity as the most 
cogent reason for accepting the Bill was also 
. by the leader of the Opposition. The 
Duke of Richmond, while deeming it neces- 
sary to protest against the interference with 
the rights of property proposed in the Irish 
Land Bill, was candid enough to admit that not 
the tenants only, but the landlords of Ireland, 
were anxious that the present settlement should 
be accepted. He therefore thought their Lord- 
ships“ would incur a great responsibility, and 
considerable odium, if they rejected the Bill, 
and thus exposed Ireland during the autumn to 
retiew2d agitation, and rendered probable the 
introduction of a Bill which would be worse in 
its character, if any could be ‘worse than the 
present.” His Grace objected to that portion of 
the measure which facilitates the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
on the other hand, approves of the principle of 
Mr. Bright’s scheme, believing that Irish 
Jandlords are numerically too few, and 
that if there had been more small proprietors 
in Ireland this Bill would never have been 
necessary. This is an unexpected admission 
from such a quarter. His oe does not 
threaten to play the part he enacted last year. 
He is ready to accept the principle of compen- 
sation for improvements, but is strongly op- 
posed to the eompensation given to tenants for 
disturbance in their holdings, which he regards 
as establishing a new source of bitterness be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and adding one 
more to the causes of acrimonious difference 
which already separate too widely the classes 
of the Irish people. But Lord Salisbury forgets 
to state that the object of this arrangement is 
to prevent capricious evictions, and that it ap- 
plies only to unjust landlords. To the dismal 
picture of discord and litigation which his lord- 
ship has drawn, we prefer the opinion of the 
experienced Times Commissioner that the clauses 
of the Bill will have rather a deterrent than an 
operative effect—preventing law-auits, and 
placing owner and opcupier on such a position 
of equality that they can treat with advantage 
to both parties. 

Though the Duke of Richmond avows that 
he does not intend to touch any of the car- 
dinal points of the Bill, some of the amend- 
ments cf which he has given notice are hardly 
consistent with his acceptance of the second 
reading. His Grace would limit leases under 
the Bill to twenty-one instead of thirty-one 
years, would greatly reduce the scale of com- 
pensation for disturbance, restrict the com- 
pensation as to time for improvements, and 
assume that all improvements belong to 
the landlord and not to the tenant. 
These are Mr. Disraeli's amendments over 
again. But it is evident that though some of 
them may be carried, none will be insisted upon 
if pronounced by the Government to be fatal 
to the object of the Bill. On the whole, their 
lordships so far deserve credit for their favour- 
able reception of the Irish Land Bill, which 
the Duke of Richmond engages shall not 
upset by a side wind. Happy 
the Parliament,” said Earl Russell in the im- 
pressive peroration of his speech, that shall 
agree to a measure which, instead of heaping 
penalty on penalty, and making the law more 
and more harsh and severe, is ready in both 
its Houses to listen to the cluims of justice, 
and is able to look forward to peace and fros- 
perity as tie result of its efforts.” We trust 
that the Peers are not unwilling to receive their 
share of the benediction of the venerable Whig 
statesman. | 
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SCHOOLS OF HOPE. 


Oxx of the principal merits of the great writer 
whose unexpected death the whole country is at the 
present moment sadly deploring, was the warm and 
sympathetic manner in which he espoused the cause 
of the labouring poor, vindicating their claim to be 
efficiontly us sisted in the struggle with the demoral- 
ising influences continually surrounding them, and 
earnestly pointing out how, if they possessed many 
faults and vices, they had also not a few virtues and 
redeeming qualities. It was Charles Dickens who, 
courageously diving into the dark and murky recesses 
of our London courts and alleys, dragged forth 
strange and repulsive specimens of humanity, and 
sternly dangled them before us that we might be 
reminded of our seeming neglect, our apathy with 
respect to the wants and aspirations of our poorer 
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brethren. He showed us how frequently our vaunted 
civilisation was little better than a gigantic sham ; 
that while we were eloquently discoursing of social 
progress, the foul and noxious weeds of Ignorance, 
Vice, Crime, and Misery were growing apace, even 
in the fairest and brightest portions of the stately 
social fabric. But the author of “ Oliver Twist 
was not the first in this work. Others had preceded 
him; even while his pen was busy indignantly de- 
nouncing the debased condition in which we per- 
mitted thousands of our poorer fellow-creatures to 
remain, there were many great-hearted men and 
women nobly and unceasingly striving to remedy 
the social anomalies and evils against which the 
fiery shafts of his marvellous genius were so unspa- 
ringly hurled. But there was little recognition of the 
laborious efforts of these workers. It is so easy to 
denounce evil, and so difficult to eulogise good. 
What Charles Dickens was perpetually demanding 
that his fellow-countrymen should energetically 
assist in doing, the humble and patient soldiers of 
th Cross were, in their own quiet, unpretentious 
manner, bravely and persistently striving to accom- 
plish, What would have been the present physical 
state of thousands and tens of thousands of the poor 
and suffering had theré beon no hearts overflowing 
with Christian love and tenderness to minister to 
their wants and breathe to them words of hope and 
consolation ? 

Bad, terribly bad, as is the present state of affuirs, 
it would have been a thousand times worse but for 
the innumerable religious agencies everywhere in 
active operation. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that but for the assiduous and oft-maligned labours 
of our religious workers, this country would long ago 
have become involved ia the fierce throes of social 
anarchy and confusion. While Sunday Leaguers 
are idly prating of the imaginary gloom of the 
Christian Sabbath, while so-called Free Thought 
Churches” are hypocritically reviling the creed they 
cannot overthrow, the multitude are day by day 
learning how glosely and effectually the spread 
of true Christianity affects not only their 
moral, but also their social and physical welfare. 
Ne better example of this can be adduced than 
the simple but touching story of Chequer Alley. 
It is situated in one of the poorest and most densely 
populated districts in the metropolis, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the field of labour so worthily occu- 
pied by Mr. Orsman, the Bishop of Golden-lane.” 
The alley is a kind of narrow and irregular avenue 
leading from Bunhill-row to Whitecross-street, and 
having multitudinous blind and semi-blind courts 
branching out from it left and right. Within a 
small square space, not larger than many a country 
squire’s paddock, are to be found crowded together a 
population of some 15,000 or more souls. How this 
is effected we know not, unless it be on the principle 
of a closely-packed portmanteau. At any rate, 
however limited may be the amount of lodging 
accommodation, the people aro there, and a strange 
population they are. They are as completely sepa- 
rated in their habits and character from the well-to- 
do citizens of tho English metropolis as if they were 
the swarthy inhabitants of a South African kraal. 
Until recently their moral sensibilities appeared com- 
pletely deadened; with many honesty was but a 
name, self-respect had scarcely any existence, while 
vice, intemperance, and licentiousness throve as do 
unwholesome plants under the fostering heat of a 
tropical sun. 

Some four or five years ago there was frequently 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of Chequer-alley a 
tall, well-built, and fashionably attired man, wearing 
gold rings and flourishing a cane in hishand. This 
individual was a professional thief-trainer. He 
actually had a lecture-room in the alley, where he 
attended regularly for the purpose of giving lectures 
in pocket-picking. Fortunately for the interests of 
the community, he fell into the clutches of the law, 
and speedily found himself in prison. All the in- 
habitants were not, however, of a wholly depraved or 
dishonest class. The majority were poor rather 
than bad. They were the helpless victims of cir- 
cumstances, Not a few obtained an honest but pre 
carious living as costermongers, stallkeepers, hawkers, 
street - labourers, crossing-sweepers, ballad.singers, 
and the like. But they were all more or less affected 
by the oontaminating influence of their evil sur- 
roundings. So marked were the effects of this un- 
happy state of things, that for the last thirty or 
forty years there have not been wanting earnest 
Christian workers to undertake the duty of 
bringing this poor neglected population to some 
extent within the reach of purer and more 
elevating agencics. In this praiseworthy labour 
the Wesleyan body have long occupied a fore- 
most place, the history of their Chequer-alley 


manner what a single woman—though poor and 


But it is an anomaly which 


Mission illustrating, in the most interesting possible 


humble—can do with the aid of earnestness and 
fixity of purpose. The annals of Wesleyan home 
missionary effort contain no page more bright or 
encouraging than that on which is recorded the 
efforts of Miss Macarthy, The Wesleyans may well 
feel proud of their zealous representative among 
these poor people. But she was not the first in the 
field. The work of Christian instruction was com- 
menced about seventeen or eighteen years previously 
in a similar thoroughfare close by, and kaown as 
Blue Anchor-alley. Here a Sunday-school was suc- 
cessfully established und carried on for fully twenty- 
eight years, when new schools were erected in 
Chequer-alley. This was in 1850. The ground on 
which the schools—very appropriately designated 
“The Hope Schools for All“ — were built was, in 
the first instance, granted by the Society of Friends, 
but the building itself was erected by the exertions © 
of Mr. Greig, of the City-road, with funds mainly 
collected or contributed by him. Mr. Greig retained 
the building for a few years, using it as a British 
day and Sunday-school; and then let it to the Com- 
mittee of Hope Schools, at a nominal rent, until his 
death, which took place four years ago, when the 
building came into the hands of the School Com- 
mittee. 

As usual with movements of this character, the 
labours of those connected with the schools became 
directed into numerous channels, each tending to 
one common object—the improvement of the moral, 
social, and physical condition of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Thus it was that the present com- 
prehensive and useful system of Sanday evening and 
week-day evening services, day-schools, ovening - 
schools, mothers’ meetings, penny bank, band of 
hope, lectures, entertainments, adult classes, parents’ 
library, &c., became established. More recently the 
system of flower-shows has been introduced, large 
quantities of flower-seeds being regularly distributed 
among the children attending the schools. It would 
be difficult to define precisely the amount of good 
effected through the instrumentality of these schools, 
but that it must be considerable is evident from the 
improving character of the locality. Chequer-alley 
is not like what it was a few years ago. ‘True, it 
might be much better, but it has been much worse. 
The thin end of the wedge has been inserted, and 
the a; ount of leverage is daily increasing. The 
Christian workers have done, more to promote 
habits of decency and honesty among the 
once neglected denizens of Chequer-alley than 
ever could have been effected by all the 
terrors of the law. The Gospel missionary is 
more potent in preventing evil than ‘is the police- 
man. Yet the world seldom, if ever, hears of 
these praiseworthy but unassuming labourers. They 
have neither time nor inclination to tlow their 
own trumpets. They are content with the 
approval of their own hearts. Yet they stand 
not alone. In all parts of the metropolis, nay, 
in all parts of the kingdom, are to be found 
others labouring in the same efficient but unostenta- 
tious manner, and with the same unselfish motives. 
Day after day are they to be met with at their posts, 
bravely and even heroically combating the evils cf 
Sin, Ignorance, and Misery. There is no faltering 
on their part. They are not ashamied of their cause. 
But who hears their names mentioned? By whom 
are their praises sung? Truly, the world knows not 
its real heroes. In an age when tinsel and shams 
command the applause of the crowd this is natural. 
cannot for ever exist. 


A REMARKABLE ESCAPE took place a day or two ago 
on the railway near Mirfield. A train was proceed - 
ing from Mirfield to Huddersfield, and in one com- 
partment was a woman with two little boys. Whilet 
one of them, a little fellow about six, was ha 
against the door, it flew open, and he fell out. 7 
second boy escaped falling out by clinging tenaciousl 
to the handle. The excitement in the carria — 


great, and the mother was only prevented from 
getting out by main force. passengers, by 
waving their hats and shouting out of the window, 


managed to attract the attention of the driver, who 
lee. 
in the opposi on; ately, 
the little fellow escaped all, and B nyt runni 
up the line asking for its mother. It was 0 
bruised on one knee and scratched on its forehead. 
Ciry Cuirrxs.—In some parts of London it is 
impossible to find a sufficient number of skilled 
workmen in various departments both of useful and 
ornamental art; such as joiners, decorators, and 
even carpenters and metal-workers. The young 
men who ought to supply the demand prefer starving 
on the beggarly respectability” of office-work. 
There is a growing dislike to manual labour amongst 
the lower section of the middle class which is pain- 


fully ees to those who see much of commercial 
life. Parents are eager to get their sons into houses 


of business where they may maintain the appear- 
ance, if not the standing, of gentlemen. The cys 
crowded with well-educated lads, who are do 
men’s work for boys’ wages. Leisure Hour. 
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Foreign and Colomal. 


FRANCE. 
On Wednesday there was, it seems, a sharp debate 
in the islative Body on the 8 the ple- 
biscite. veral members of the called in 


question the manner in which the voting had been 
conducted. H. Ollivier refused to allow this. 
Finally, M. Gambetta proposed a resolution condem- 
natory of the Minister of War, which was rejected 
by the House. The Constitutionnel denies that there 


is any intention on the of the Ministry to 


dissolve the Legislative Body. 
M. Clement Duvernois, the editor of the Peuple 
Francais, an 


a Deputy, has been dismissed by the 
Emperor from the former position on account of the 
hostility displayed by him towards M. Ollivier and 
his Ministry. 

M. Ollivier proposes to send a commission over 
to England, to make inquiries in reference to the 
working of the code of criminal procedure, having 
specially in view the question how far the publicity 
of 5 proceedings is compatible with the ends of 
justice. 

The results of the elections for the Conseils- 
Généraux, known up to the present time, are as 
follows:—The numbers of Conservatives re-elected 
is 253, and of Radicals, 5; the number of newly- 
elected Conservatives is 118, and of nowly-elected 
Radicals, 25. 


SPAIN. 


General Prim, at the meeting of the Spanish 
Cortes on Saturday, made his expected statement on 
the question of the monarchy. He admitted having 
treated with four candidates in succession for the ac- 
ceptance of the crown without result, but held out 
hopes that within the next three months he might be 
more successful. He denied having any favour for 
the candidature of Prince Alphonse of Asturias, ‘as 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty would never 

have his support. He concladed by assuring the 
House that no fears need be entertained of any dis- 
orders during the present interregnum. No sign 
was made by the partisans of the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, but Senor Rios Roas expressed a wish 
12 provisional state of things should cease. The 

ouse adjourned, however, 

resolution on this point. 


The Cortes wi bably be prorogued towards 


the end of the month, and will not reassemble before 
October or November. 


thout adopting any 


, AMERICA. 
President Grant has sent a m 


e to Con 
condemning the manner in which 


e conflict in 


Cuba is w on both sides. He represents that 
1 the concession of 


the object of the Cubans in urging 
belligerent rights is to embroil America in a war 
with Spain ; he declares his inability to see that the 
present conditions of the contest constitute war in 
the sense laid down by international law. He 
invites the attention of Congress to all the bearings 
of the question in connection with the declaration of 
neutrality and the granting of belligerent rights. 
The message has been referred by the Committee of 
the Senate on Foreign Affairs. A motion to lay it 


on the table has been negatived in the House of 
Representatives. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand pa confirm the statements of the 
Colonial Office telegram that Te Kooti had been 
vigorously pursued by the friendly natives, and that 
his party had been broken up. At a late en . 
ment Te Kooti lost nineteen men killed, and 326 of 
his followers were taken prisoners. 

The Melbourne Argus says: —“ The task of captur- 
ing Te Kooti has been entrusted to the native allies, 
the terms of their agreement with the Government 
being that they should be supplied with rations, and, 
in the event of their capturing Te Kooti and 
N breaking up his force, that they should 
te paid a certain fixed sum. They are led by Major 
Kemp, with his Wanganuis; Major Ropata, with 
his Arawas and Ngatiparous; and Topia, the latest 
convert to Philo-Pakehaism. At this time the posi- 
tion of Te Kooti was not known, almost the only 
clue to his movements being a wish that he had been 
heard to express, to be allowed to settle down on his 
friend Hakaria’s country, in the Uriwera district. 
Acting on this information, Ropata set out early in 

to penetrate the Uriwera country, by way of 
Ngatapa, with a considerable force, and nothing was 
heard of his movements for many days. Great 
anxiety was occasioned through the secresy with 
which the rebels conducted their 
towards the middle of the month it known 
to Kemp and Topia, the other two leaders of the 
friendly natives, that Te Kooti was somewhere about 
the head of the Opotiki River—in his old haunts in 
the eastern part of the Uriwera country, and a con- 
siderable distance from the Warkari-Moana Lake, in 
the neighbourhood of which it was ex that he 
would be found. Te Kooti, or some of his 2 did 
attempt a new raid on the Poverty Bay istrict, in 
which they overpowered a party of friendly natives 
at a pah near Opape, killing two of them, one being 
the only son of Wm. Marsh, a very popular chief of 
the Arawa tribe. Te Kooti captured a number of 
women and children, whom he carried off to the 
mountains. Ropata traversed the Uriwera district 
without 1 ema. of the whereabouts of Te 
Kooti, but too karia’s pah, and about fifty 
prisoners, and subsequently he and Kemp joined 
their forces, and found the object of their search. 
On March 25 1 attacked Mareatai pah, which was 
occupied by Te Kooti, and after an hour's engage- 


peas Oe 


that the. 


gress | sisterhood is 


ment, it, nineteen inolu 
the chief Hakatia, or 2 one of Mr. Volkner’s 
murderers, and taking 325 prisoners. | 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
It is understood that Meaars. Rothschild have 
declined to negotiate a loan for the Pope. 
It is announced in a Berlin telegram that Count 
Bismarck is about to visit England. 


Prince Arthur has been invested with the Order of 
7 — and St. George by the Governor-General 
of Canada. 


The cholera has been 


very severe on the cast 


coast of Africa, though it has now abated. -A 
a from Zanzibar states that the total number 
of deaths has been 14,000. 


Liebig is lying dangerously ill. He has 
eee —— 3 er operations, and, 
ugh believing that death is near, is perfect) 

clear and cheerful. 1 
The diamond known as the Star of South 
Africa,’’ the consignment of which from the Cape of 
Good Hope was reported in July last, having 

cut, has proved a matchless stone of most resplendent 
quality, of about 186 grains weight. 

Loss or A British Gunnoat.—From Bombay we 
hear of the Joss of the gunboat Slaney, on the 16th ult. 
ina gale. Three of the officers and forty-three of 
the men were drowned. The Adventure and the 
Salamis had gone to render assistance. 

Tus American Oznsus.—The work of taking the 


ninth vensus of the United States began on the first | Presen 


day of June, and is looked forward to with much 
interest. The plans for making the census of 1870 
complete are very extensive, 

visit of an “ assistant to every house, 
family, farm, mine, mill, shop, and the questioning 
of many millions of individuals. A fine of thirty 
dollars is imposed on every one who refuses to 
answer. The census is to be opm and deposited 
in the Department of the Interior at Washington by 
the lst of November next. 

Axor unn Nun Story.—The Tastern Budget re- 
ports a nun story from Lina, in Austria. A n un in the 
convent of that town lately claimed protection of the 
new laws, left the convent, and is now residing at 
Vienna. She took with her to the establishment a 
dower of twenty thousand florins, and when every 
other ment failed to uade her to remain, 
Bishop Rudigier stated that if she persiated in her 
determination not a penny of her fortune would be 
restored to her. The nun, however, we are told, was 
not to be dissuaded from her purpose, and told the 
— 445 she would rather go to service than ro- 
main in the convent any longer. Persecution by the 


ed as the cause of the step. 
Tun Great aT Psra.—A Oonstantinople 


pws pont says that the statements of the number of 
flicting 


es found in the ruins at Pera are very con- 


The Turquie says, according to the police | u 


account the number is 104 (the telegraph here has 
evidently 1 a figure). The Courier says 963, 
the Levant Times 1,300, and the Herald suys that 
more than 300 had been discovered up to Wednes- 
day last. The number of bodies hitherto actually 
interred into the Latin, Greek, Armenian, and Pro- 
testant cemeteries is 122, and of these twenty-two 
were Protestants. No Jews or Mahomedans are in- 
cluded in this number. Nearly 1,000 houses in the 
Turkish quarter have been opened to the Christians, 
and large sums are being subscribed by all parties, 
religious differences being entirely laid aside. 

APITAL PUNISHMENT In GeRMANY.—Dr. F. von 
Holzendorff, Professor of Law in the University of 
Berlin, in a letter to Mr. William Tallack, the Seore- 
tary of the Howard Association, London, writes, in 
reference to the uniform imposition of the new penal 
code on all the North German States: —“ I consider it 
impossible to execute any man in the states of 
Saxony, Oldenburg, and Bremen, where capital 
punishment was abolished prior to the promulgation 
of the new code. De facto these countries will 
maintain their present custom, under a 
—* all capital sentences.” He ad 
although by a bare majority, the North German 
Parliament rescinded its vote for abolition under 
pressure from Count Bismarck, yet “up to the last 
moment the mapper! were against capital punish- 
ment,” and only yielded to prevent the total post- 
ponement of the new code, and from a consideration 
that, under its provisions, the capital penalty will be 
restricted in future to two crimes in instead 
of extending to fourteen as previously. 

Tue Gui Bricanps.—The Journal 
Paris, in its bulletin of 
piled in the office of the 
says: —“ It is supposed 


Offciel, of 


but | remants of the Arvaniti band have made their way to 


Asia Minor. Accounts from Sm state 
several ds who recently disem upon the 
coast are actively pursued by the kish 


troops, and it is thought that these b may be 
those of whom all trace has been lost in Europe, 
despite the strictest search. The Greek Government 


has caused the arrest of a number 4 
of complicity with the bri there is reason 
to believe that now it has once embarked u a 


course of watchfulness and just severity, it 
ceed to the utmost extent necessary. The Govern- 
ment has authorised the formation of a body of 
volunteers for the tion of Attica.” 
MAxrronau.—Manitobah Lake, which lies north- 
west of Fort Garry, and has given a title to the 
rovince formed out of the Red River region, derives 
its name from a small island from which, in the still- 
ness of night, issues a mysterious voice.” On no 
account will the Ojibways approach or land upon this 
island, supposing it to be the home of the Manitobah 
“the Speaking God.“ The cause of this curious 


pro- 


the woman 


in open court, in the most unhesitatin 
that she would not return to ner 


6 — of grief 


in l the — 

again Tato the midet, : 

dently much agitated, and you may imagine the 
trying ordeal in a court crammed with spectators. 


She also had never before been beyond the walls of 
the Zenana till within the last week. By God's 
grace she stood firm, and in a.firm voice roplied to 
the question where she decided to go—‘ To the Padre 
Sahibs.’ The excitement is immense among the 
natives. All Calcutta is in a ferment.” 


Bricanpace t Srain.—A Gibraltar correspon- 
dent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: — A most 
daring attempt at ob gy occurred last night. 
Two officers of the 7let Highlanders were returning 
from the fair at Algeciras, a little town just opposite 
Gibraltar, and were riding at smart can the 
beach about half-past eight at night. One of them 
was about a hundred yards before the other. The 
one who was behind, seeing two men on foot coming 
towards him, pulled a little out of their way to allow 
them to pass. As he met them the man nearest him 
ped towards the horse, made a motion as if to 
stab the horse, and then jumped aside. The rider 
thought had ha but after a few more 
strides he felt horse under him, and in a 
N on „* 7 rider 
being un from fallen on the sand, sprang 

and ree found him streaming 
th blood. beast died in a moment or 
two stabbed to the heart. The two miscreants, who 
were standing where they were when the horse 
them, directly they saw the horse down gave a 
yell, brandished their knives, and ran at the officer, 
who, having nothing but a riding-stick in his hand, 
gave a shout to his friend and ran as hard as pos- 
sible. His friend luckily heard the shout, and came 
riding back. The other jumped d behind, and the 
rode to the Spanish lines to give information. Th 
scene occurred about two miles from the Spanish 
lines. This event has created rather an excitement 
on the Rock, and Gibraltar generally is preparing 
revolvers and defensive weapons. If some important 
change does not take place in the Spanish Adminis- 
tration, bri dage here will assume far more impor- 
tant dimensions.’ 

Tue Fenian Leaver N THe Lats Ram. - Among 
other interesting incidents connected with the recent 
invasion of Canada by the Fenians, we learn from 
the New York Herald that after the United States 
Marshal had captured General O'Neill and carried 
him off in a bugsy he found that gallant officer's 
nervousness rendered him a most fidgety and uncom- 
fortable companion. He therefore pro 10 to 
administer a stimulant.” General O Neill at once 
expressed his cordial approbation of this course of 
proceeding. The two, therefore, on reaching a place 
called Highgate 1 * from the carriage and, arm - 
in- arm, proceeded a convenient place to obtain 
some v General O'Neill out nearly a 
tumblerful of the fluid, and drank it off without 


General O'Neill, together with his love for Ireland, 
seems to combine a certain amount of affection for 
the ordinary ta of life, for one complaint 


one him is on the morning of the attack, 
eee eee 
m ‘ ‘4 77 an 
fal 3 On ty be uent occasions he 
was a with no more p result, and on 
being called a fourth time got up. Even then, how- 
ever, he declined to p at once with the glorious 


work of liberating Ireland, but said he guessed he 
would wait till breakfast.” When we remember 
that all this time, while General O'Neill was sleeping 
and „Ireland was groaning, or supposed to be 
1 eath the heel of the tyrant, and that 

O'Neill, by invading Canada, was able, or 
an to beable, to give her immediate relief from 
— — we are not surprised to hear that some of 
the Fenians are very indignant, and threaten tho 
moment General O'Neill lea ves his. prison to shoot 
him dead for treachery. It further a that 
General O'Neill rode on a little pony: 4 citizen’s 
clothes, his toes almost touching the ground, and a 
large cavalry sword dangling at his side.—Pall Mali 
Gazette, 
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DEATH OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Dic . — 
„varyin pele 9 Wer monthly 


a 
ces with onal stories of a more zarte 
imaginative cast, called Christmas Boo 
these the first, A Christmas Carol, was published 
| eo far back as 1843; the second, the % Ohimes,”’ 
| peared at Christmas, 1845; the third, the Orioket 
on the Hearth,” followed in 1846; the fourth, the | j 
i“ Battle of Life,” in 1847; and the" fifth, the 
Haunted Man and the Ghost's in 1818 
Besides these Mr. Dickens has p is Dealings 
with the Firm of Dombey and — * the History 
of David : Id,“ “ Bleak House, 4% Lättle 
Dorrit, A of Two Oities, Our Mutual 
Friend, the “ Uncommercial Traveller,” Great 
Expectations,” and last of ‘all the of | 
ver | Rdwin Drood,“ of which only three num ve 
| appeared, In 1850 Mr. Dickens 1 
weekly periodical which be ed Household 
Words, and which was published by Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans; ; but, difficulties having arisen 
between author and publisher, it was discontinued 
in 1859, and Mr. Dickens commenced in ite stead its 
successor, All The Year Rownd, which he con- 
tinued to conduct to the last. 
‘Mr. Dickens was one of the founders of the Guild 
of Literature, and was an ardent advocate of reforms 
in the: re of the Literary Fund. He was 


amateur — ehh ob and — 


— “the 
lar portions of 
own works, of which he met Pe binself to be a 
most vivid and dramatic interpreter. He retired 
ees ee Marob last, when his reputa- 
tion . at its h 
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best, and at the Amall- 
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e din Drood to put the ficishing stroke to the 
I Besides the three numbers alrea 
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ibe.| aid but his oe en — 
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2 vate. words Which ngw: possess a 


rest 4 
ctl 1 Bella Wilfer on her Wedding Ny, an 
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last few months with the sudden whiteness of his 
hair. From all at once white, just 
as Mr. Bright did not long since. I saw him a 
few weeks ago — before he left town, and his sun- 
burned face seemed set in snow; beard * * were 


OF blanched so rfectly. Beyond penton hink it 
was “ Bdwin Drood” that killed A odes k 
ap- | to wor too.soon. He had h the idea of the story for 


some A4 in bis mind, I believe; but after the first 
the start was off, he found the dev 
ofa the incidents aud characters slow 
last week or so he was complaining mash of 
He seemed to make so little and at the 
— —— _ ab 2 Pe e ad. rl me 
or was out 
tter trim by-and-bye. Bat the 
pr mote fe fa: Novel.readers know lit rz the 1 
a a : * with mbich shots amusement is 
r them. 


most 55 8 writings wet 
fest y A be e of i of labour and gay 
ash of genius. dkevay’ ~ 


rile was even m 

in appearance ; — ä s friends know tbo bya 
the slow, grinding process by which his works were 
produced—wrung from him often word by word in an 
agony of effort, vainly seeking relief in a change of room 
from Kensington to the Temple or from the Temple 
to some other quiet room. Dickens wrote mote 
readily. Perhaps his early training in journalism 
taught him celerity with the bat there was 
exhaustion in another ape Phe composition -of 
bis stories was attended with a degree of mental 
excitemént which must have been ody wearing, though 
its effecte might not be observed all at once. Th ay 
used to speak of his puppets. Dickens would 
that his characters were always realities for him, . 
nobody ever believed his fables more than he did him- 
self as be went on inventing them. Even before his 
illness last year, he had had warnings of exhaustion. 
Re suffered at times from a terrible al lowers wh 
often drove him forth at midnight to wa ieee vodrite 
rémedy for all troubles till dawn. Like Wordsworth, 
he belonged to thé school of the peripateties. Much 
al. given myself to walking at all hours, I have come across 

im often in his rambles, always marching swiftly, with 
earnest, resolute air, as if bound to be at — ao 
spat. hy the hour and minute; his quick, 22 g eye 
dd bits of streat 


Council-office. Ahe Queen commands mé to —2 scan eve ug and ever body. O 
employment as ab nega pend Sih ery for one of per deepest at the sad news of Charles 7 1 gy 4 —— and * of passers-by, names 
gh daly apers. It was at first intended that dat b. it Dickens’s death.” This feeling m was at once over shop yg ae Ee was missed. The early 
hares be sent 15 an attorney’s office ; transmitted to the family at Gad’s-hill, and will | marke „Covent Garden and Billingegate, were favonrite 
had li and event was permitted — doubtless tend, as a true ex n of: human sym- | haunts. Toathfaul associations from Portsmoath and 
— father * A ra he or 3 ** as 2 1 pathy, to soothe them in their distress. ow 2 5 2 which his vy oh was stationed, and 
0 ers on the staff o True Sun, from whi ‘ a uresqueness of the region, seen even 
Of his last r Nn through ite dirt, drew him often to. We 


bois and the 
far an The Old Kent-road, over which he took young 
Id on a memorable ‘journey, was known every 
of it to himself. In the story of the“ Two Appren- 
tioes, which he wrote with Wilkie Collina, he described 
his own restless, impetuous activity—laborious idleness 
-|(he called it. All this wear and tear of writing, public 
1 moyement, told even on 
¢ constitution in the end. 
dach him close upon 0,000. ; 
dabt whether it did wins much 
— strain was too sever’, Then oa 
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published, there are 
hed for the press. 
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| iterature, like virtue, is 700 ‘often only its own reward. 
But it may be mentioned that the author of Pickwick,” 
— ter, and =, any 
genius, acquired a consider- 
to his family. I believe 
who has wars 
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Tun Vauur or TEA ro THE Sepenrany For a 


| long time it was doubted whether, beyond its —.¶ 


porary effects in stimulating and refreshing the 


* system, tea possessed any value, or contained any 
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real nourishment whatever. This question must be 
pond sie as having been satisfactorily settled by 
Baron Liebig. He declares that theine, the 
principle of tea, is the substance most easily — 
v to the formation of bile, and that by means 
of it the supply of that necessary fluid can be kept 
up in those who live on a low diet and can take but 
little exercise. This accounts for the popu of 
tea with poor and those who lead s 


number appeared on January 1, 1846; but 


“lives,—Casse s Household Guide. 
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BEECHER'S SERMONS.* 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons have for reporter years 


— 
wae 2 3 . — 4 2 
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world at presen Ww as much 

In there days of Liberal Conservatism, when about this miserable trader on popular sympathy | 
Mr. Disraeli boasts of the thirty-two measures 3 Was at all necessary desirable, and there | 
deri ed ob the good of the people which have 1 is certainly no prospest.af any one atte 

d the of Lord John Mannere and now 40 re-enact the same rile 40 as to 

himself, when Mr. Baillie Cochrane 3 necessary to hold 
to persuade the — of the Isle of Wi 
that he has always been a champion of 
rights, and when there is nothing. which ‘a Con- | the d 
— — —.— 80 — resents as the im- ** 

utation that he is not a devoted friend of the 
working Glasses, it is refreshing to meet a Tory | Wilkite himself. —— r 
of the old school~one who instead of chene had been kindled on hi his behalf 1 7 re- 
modern notions, has an honest dread or hatred | member tie class of 12 who made 
of Sake a and does not hesitate to aW — —— lowed ro - ; 
it, and who at the same time is so satisfied of , ONO © example o im 
1 opinions, that he eannot Watson, hold him oP as an example of the evils deserves different —— than that which he 
understand how any sensible man can hold any | of 3 profli Aae d It is rh how. has received from Mr. Watson,. 
others. We are as far as possible removed ever, to assail any class because of the sins of hs 
from any sympathy with sach views, but there | individuals, and certainly the whose, 
is a genuineness about them which we cannot generous trust he abused, and whose enthusiasm 
but admire, and which is very much to be pre - 2° 1 oyed for his own selfish ends, are the 
ferred to the kind of psewdo-Liberal talk which : | las o ought to answer for 25 offences of 
numbers adopt who at heart are quite as much Taha" Wilkes, His career is a » not 
NN to everything like Liberal 2 fee ener mischiefs of — a yd 

r. Watson, who has just given us new 0 * * stem of government which gare 
graphies of Wilkes and Cobbett, is a man of| 4 gue 75 power he was able to wield. it ; 
this order. He is too fair to allow his opinions use of C acer a had pe 1 indepen. 
largely to affect the character of his work, and den if the Mini 14 E tyrant 
in his narration of facts he el to be and oppressive, if the Court been more | volum 
accurate and impartial; but Ar are entitled to ot, and if public api 
affect itself felt, 


— ad Qin 


very pronounced, and have his choice had a more legitimate way 


oben ade Sone of heme | fe Wk cto weld ave ba ae 
so tho a Tory, that he seems una to 
comprehend how Liberalism and culture can | the state of society to which he With 


go together, and appears to have an idea that zuch men as Grenville and Sir Francis Dash-.; i 
ree ss any —— men have chosen the Wood as statesmen, with Warburton ar the of dootri e 1 
Liberal side, they have done it out of some Champion of Christianity in the Upper House, — on some of the more ess points with 
miserable * W rather than from and with Sandwich as the defender of public great force and faloess. The collection which 
conviction. he, 5008 always anti-de 2 morality, Wilkes us a populer leader is not out was revised by Mr, Beecher w made by Rev. 
at heart, and the elder Pitt a leader of | of Place. Professor T — 2 — Lyman Abbott, who had tes ane able task « 

ec * : 


his character with much more jad a 
ae ition: 5 ben aged Mr. Watach, atid has sapectally Salled | sthenition | pees 9 * ve 
Hen . the pistes, to what is perhaps the moat re ly Feet to a : 21 
hich a aad dent would. 4 — ne 
cy aye . ve „ statement 0 
** — ee the 


otion with it, the extent to 
have S 1 liberty . 
“me — nch * — employed fo their 
*‘ vepresentation:” 


profited even by his extravagance and » 

i by or perhaps we should more correctly me 

„him into à Liberal.” 80 wixious indeed is | D the mistakes of his opponents 

Mr. Watson to fake away from Liberalism fe af £10 the history ale the pr yg hy 

every name that is famous or even notorious, that | . ite ° 

though he. does not * Wilkes and ett, .. account of 15 carer in deliv. 

he seems to find a pleasure in insisting that bi verdict upon him, there is no | 

their opposition to Toryism was not from in- which js identified with ne 6 

clination, but from circumstances. They were | ,, “ singular importance, A his more Naa — ———— 

on the lower level in publio affairs when they connected with the viel ebe 15 vin eee —. 

would rather have been on the higher; they 8 

could not gratify their ambition as — and 

8 th nero ag Sates 9 —— aske |. 
r. Watson) is it possible a man o 

tion who has enough to understand "the et power by ee 

effects of human action on human society, test for the seat for Middlesex 

‘should feel within himself othor than Con- ef nM eid 

“‘servative tendencies”? If we were inclined |#entatives, and overthrew the absurd 

to upon this remarkable notion—which sions of the House of Commons to to interfer : i 

would make all educated Liberals hypocrites— with the choice of the elestors, and by subject by local circumstances of which we can 
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our first remark would be—what an exceedingly his stand for the liberty of the press to have no knowledge. But it is a misfort Be 
tupid thing Toryism must be which, haying | Parliamentary pr 2 provided one of the | that this selection made from disconrscs 
these — tendencies to work ‘apen ta! most effect eo for the Adel of che livered during a — of twenty-one. years, 


ae is should contain s0 


tho case of all men of culture, ‘has still contrived. wie int 2 . re N. siping ogg 


alienate such | mbers of the most |” 9 * app wr 
to alienate such large numbers e part.” ere 1 3 
eminent of them from its ranks ! There in ot ene ish iberty | Here 

tainly a new proof of its being the “ Pan, ll | much more than has been done by many wh ng Wo! 


the 
a ba Lop 0 Dy 17 2285725 have 
pew in aoe having such men as Broug | Mr. Watson would delight to honour. © Pers 


and we know not who beridee, William Cobbett was a ver — 
at af aeek wit it, it has 122 mismanagement character, and though, in a — dende, a It is difficult to wee. 
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arrayed them against it. oint is not ere Democrat, he was a emocrat of a apecial type, | mons for — — | 
however, which can be am about nd one with Yeon we should have he sige others. : hose 988. | 
really not worth notice except as.a reve eee of Ar. ¥ atson to show more ay author's Life By ee 
the spirit of the writer. No doubt education dannot forget that he was — jonent of che nature of the diſſio e take a R 
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full of conceit, how much under the influences. dignified, he might after all have lired in a shaping wood, and quarryin 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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ee ae „ „ God, then, is building up a 
ngdom that is invisible; a kingdom that cannot be 
discerned by the outwag] man ; a spiritual 


only the evil were honoared. 
that is i is great kingdom, sees that though 
on account of ite 3 it is slowly sdvancing, yet 
is advancing surely. . It takes time to build 


that are to be 0 
kingdom will be when it is comple 


it 
thin 
God's And we 


are living in an age that resists this work of God— | there 


sometimes on purpose, and sometimes not knowing what 

it does. - . Ton tell your child that this 

- ion beak oo field is egw going to be as 
rge as sonorous pine that sings to every 

wind in the wood. The 5 

to watch and see whether the field 


does 
and become as the next 
and comes 


grown an 
as the . 
9 . 
lon tres in the wood to 
Two hundred years. o men who lived when 
to grow have been buried, and generations 
besides bave come and gone since then. ä 
** And do you suppose that God's kingdom is going to 
2 so that you can look at it and see that it has grown 
ring any particular day? ‘You cannot see it grow. 
All you are things that are growing, but that 
* cannot see grow. Aud if it is so with trees, and 
hinge that 2 — 
is it so with the 


1 of the ground, how much more 
. i n of God? That kingdom is 
7 88 gnrely, though it advances slowly, and though 


visi 
The M r* lesson to be drawn from this 


thought is thus characteristically indicated :— 


There is no use of our being in any more haste than 
God. He goes fast enongh. He will not let you go. 
an He goes, and who are you, that ory 

you cannot run before God? Be 
keep up with Him; be sure that when He takes a st 
you take a step too, and step lively, and then you will 
not need to have ag | concern. you consider 
the whole of life from end to end, then truth, and 
honour, and purity, and i ice, and fidelity pay. If 
you want to grow quickly, you can grow quickly by 
wickedness, but you will not last. If you want to grow 
so as to last, you must adhere to integrity, and you 
must be contented to grow slowly, if ordains it. 
Tou can grow a mushroom or a toadstool in one night, 
1 have a donghill large enough; but to grow an 
-tree, that sball last for generations, requires vastly 
more time. And if you want men that shall last, you 
must wait till they can be built up solidly by good con- 
duct ; by confidence inspired by good act ; in other 
words, by being tried. One ship is as good as another 
in the harbour. It is outside of the harbour that the 
comparative merits of different vessels are made to 
r. There their qualities, whether superior or in- 
ferior, show themselves. It is 
sea that determines that one is better or worse than 
another. And as with ships, so with men. Two men 
start about alike on the morn of life. go along, 
at first, about together. But follow them five or ten 
years, and abont the fifth, the sixth, or the seventh 
» the one—a man of pleasyre, a godless man, a man 
does not believe in a divine supervision of the 
rs of this world—begins to degenerate; while the 
ther—a sober, Christian man, who believes that God 
controls the world and all that are in it—in the ne 


down 80 deep that he 
a time to burrow li Vat then, 
little, he begins to work upwa 


and he builds 
hour men see that he is atrongly 
The concluding words are full of a fervour 
which could not be simulated :— 
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great mercies of God, * 
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* Come, come.’ They are cryi 
1 05 ‘Come ap hithe = 


depart whenever Christ 
when at last bey come 2 


af established the ph 


well built and so gloriozs as | du 


sare that you | be the real 


what ships do on the | and 


Be | tion, doctrinal 


on “ Life: its Shadows and its Substance,” the | 


text being—“ The time is short; it remaineth 
“that both they that have wives be as though 
“they had none, and they that buy as though 
they possessed not, &c. :— 

Is this the instruction of God's word? Has God 
ical globe, with its vast economy, 
Scat daar Gun oo edath ct somteioe hen? Maphe 
— the 7 


the sweet relations of neigh- 
structure of society, onl 
to deny their sense, and call them 


he doubtless 


pretation, 
alone, 


of this 


rows upon com- 
ife. No other book 


passage. When, on some summer 

„ like the glorious, golden, hazy yesterday, 
V sit, the labour of the day mostly past, and listen 
the s of their children that are playing beneath 


is remarkable 


gtow | the window, and see their houses made of lines scratchod 
and hear them talk of their mimic | lost. 


upon the ground 
supper, in which both the dishes and the food are 
imaginary, and perceive their wild realisation of the 
game at which they play, do they not feel that to the 
child, as a child, and measured by its then seer pe 


Ji | there is both value and importance in these things? An 


would by a word, discountenance the child's sports, 
or break their charm, or teach the child that they are 
but a fantasy anda folly? And yet, when the parents 
consider the after-life of the child, which they under- 
stand, though the child does not, do they not smile at 
his dreamland? It is to the parents as if it were not. 
It is 80, not by taking anything away from it, but simply 
by placing alongside of it the same essential qualities in 
a higher sphere, in larger 1 in a more 
glorified estate. And when these very children grow 
up, and come to remember their childish joys, they do 
not pour contempt * them, nor in auywise diminish 
what was in them. They recognise that there was to 
them value and joy in these things: yet they feel that, 
when compared with the larger experience into which 
they have entered, that early joy was shadowy and un- 
substantial. In like manner, it is in the power of the 
ripened mind to take one look further forward toward a 
coming state whose glory and perfeotness shall cast all 
mrt realisations, not into cootempt, bat into such 
relative inferiority that they shall seem to be but 
shadows, while the invisible and the fature shall seem to 

ereal. . . It is, then, no part of the errand of 
the text to teach you to undervalue the present relations 
ite imperfections, or its sins, which lie so heavy on it. 
It is, on the contrary, to tell you that the experiences 
and joys of life are blessed realities—more blessed than 
you think. It comes not to tell you that friendship is 
not friendship, but to say to you, Friendship is so really 
friendship that you do not begin to know it from what 
you have experienced of it.’ It says to the father and 
mother, not that the love which they bear to their 
children is no love, or worthless love, but that it is a love 
of which their experience is so minute that, when they 
dome to see that that is the feeling with which God, in 
the amplitade of His infinite being, looks as a father 
upon human weakuess, the affection which they bear to 
their children will, in this larger interpretation, seem as 
a shadow. It is to say to affianced hearts, not that the 
love which draws them together is a passion that burns 
for an hour and then into ashes; but to husband 
wife, lover and friend, it says, Love on: love is 
truer than men would make you think; it is richer; it 
is more t. Your own experience of it does not tell 
you what it is, nor what it is to be. There is more to 
come. There will be an education and disclosure which 
will make that which men teach you to undervalue seem 
eo divine and so a for joy that you will think 
the moat ecstatic m in this world are as if you loved 
not.’ This is a different process from undervaluing. It 
is to teach men the intense I of things, to teach 
them to take all these elements of human experience as 
so many symbols, hints, and prophecies, out of which is 
to grow, by-and- a fulfilment so much larger than is 
implied by the words of prediction that no man can at 
present determine what is the fulness of it.” 


There are forty-six sermons in this volume, 
and the extracts which we have given are a 
fair sample of the whole. We might have 
selected others for the purpose of exhibiting 
Mr. Beecher’s mode of dealing with subjects 
involving what are called, by way of distinc- 

7 — such ae those on “The 
* Intercession of Christ,” and Christ and Him 
„ Crucified,” but we have not done so, for the 
very excellent reason that Mr. Beecher preaches 
no new gospel; although, as we again refer 
to those discourses, we are tempted to cull 
a sentence from almost every page. But our 
space will not permit; we can only add that 


every sermon in the volume will furnish the 
Christian reader with matter for thoughtful, 
pra study. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sermons for the Times. By the Rev. Artnur 
Worrx, M. A., Rector of Fornham All Saints. (Long- 
mans.) We confess we did not take up Mr. Wolfe’s 


volume with very lively expectations. The level waste 


of sermon matter a reviewer has now and then to bridge 
over does not encourage hope, any more than the news 


on | a traveller receives sometimes in rural regions that he 


is farther from his destination now than when he last 


other sermon from which we shall quote is 


| made? inquiry. Bat we confess we were pleasantly 


8 


of life, nor to study those morbid aspects of its ignorance, | © 


relieved by Mr. Wolfe’s volume. It is simply written, 
candid, and thoughtfal, and has a strong vein of oom - 
manding good sense, issuing in firm hold of the trath, 
yet tolerant apprehension of it from several sides. And 
his volume has got no catch title. These sermons are 
really sermons for the times—not only because of the 
topics treated, but because of the spirit which obtains 
from first to last. There is the single eye for trath, 

lees of what party deliverances may be ; for we 
fear Mr. Wolfe's firmness will offend Broad Churchmen 
as much as his liberality will be disallowed of extreme 
Evangelicals, and his truly catholic spirit assailed by 
peeudo-Catholics. His charges are mainly directed 
against the High-Charch tendencies of the time. Mr, 
Wolfe does not go in for the exclusive and Episcopalian 
idea of the Church. He has no sympathy whatever 
with Sacerdotalism and Sacramentarianism, or their 
correlated doctrines. He believes ia a unity that com- 
prehends all that is true and spiritual in the Christian 
Churches :— 

% Wherever,” he says, there is one common purpose 
there is unity; the highest form is that which exists 
among truly Christian people. A picture, a building, 
a machine, have each a sort of unity. Thevarious kinds 
of vegetation and animal lifo display a higher still. In 
these latter, it is the living principle which gives unity ; 
take away life and the various elements which have been 
hitherto held together drop asunder, and the unity is 
„. When the spirit of the world gained the 
upper hand among Christians, this unity of the spirit 
was lost, and then the Church turned to uniformity. 
Uniformity, however, does but hide disagreement. We 
may have the same form of government, the same 
Liturgy, the same ceremonial, the same Creed, and yet 
not be really one. Oa the other hand, we may have 
difference in all these, and yet retain the unity of the 
spirit. Uniformity and unity have no necessary con- 
nection with each other.“ 

He dwells on the difficalty which Episcopalians have of 
getting their theory of bishop supported from Sorip- 
ture :— 
“‘ That anyapostle ever was bishop in the modern sense 
of the word is simply incapable of proof; it will be time 
enough to consider the claim of bishops to be successors 
to the Apostles when they can say that they have seen 
the Lord, and when they cau give evidence of their 
possession of miraculous powers.’ 
In apostolic times there were clearly, according to 
Scripture, two ‘orders’ only :—elders attending to things 
more purely spiri teaching, guiding, ruling ; deacons 
acting under these elders, distributing the alms of the 
brethren to the members, dispensing the ele- 
ments in the s Sapper to those present and carry- 
ing them to the absent sick. Contrast with this the 
state of things which exists among ourselves, and you 
will be able to judge how far the two are really one and 
the same, and how far we have gained or lost by the 
ange... . . Is not the true remedy (to many of our 
evils} to be found in a full return to primitive arrange- 
ment, so that bishops and those committed to their 
= might be more personally known to each 
other.’’ 
The practical result of a solid sermon on Confession is 
that ‘‘Confession to God is the chief thing, and that 
“‘where that is, confession to man, so far as it is 
* necessary, will be sure to follow.” As to absolution, 
we are to remember that all Christians are called to be 
priests, though all may not exercise the office in the 
same way. “In that state of life in which God has 
placed each, it is given to all to take part in the great 
b work of remitting and retaining sins. To warn those 
** going astray, to comfort the penitent, to refuse inter- 
** course with those who will not hear the word of warn- 
“ ing—these are things which all may do as opportunity 
te arises.”” Speaking of baptism, Mr. Wolfe says: 
“And as there was an idolatry of men [among the 
early Christians] so there sprang ap an idolatry of 
things—a superstitious veneration of objects which God 
had used or appointed, but which were not in them- 
selves holy. Take, for instance, the sacrament of bap- 
tism. Nothing could have been more appropriate as a 
token of admission to Obrist’s Church than a rite which 
at once declared man’s natural uncleanness and God's 
will through the Gospel to remove that uncleanness. 
But how ut hen baptism came to be considered 
as a kind of charm effecting that regeneration which it 
d and so drawing away men's minds from that 
sanctification of body, soul, and spirit, which was still 
to be sought.” 


The sermons on Mediation, Mariolatry, and Infalli- 
bility, deal with those topics in the same straightforward 
earnest manner. The discourse on the Athanasian 
creed is compact and moderate, conceived with spiritual 
insight. But this on Election, which occars in the ser- 
mon “Speculation and Duty, is so characteristic of the 
writer that it may be quoted: 

“Those whom God chooses He chooses not simply 
be nel mo | themselves be saved, but that they ma 
be joined with Christ in giving salvation to the world. 
Those of us who traly to Christ’s Charch are no 
longer spiritually blind; we have had our eyes opened 
to know the value of our souls, and to see the folly of 
seeking earthly rather than heavenly treasure. .. . 
Shall we not seek to imitate Christ, opening the eyes, 
as God gives us grace, of those spiritually blind, teach- 
ing them by word and a example, the blessedness of 
walking in the light? o can take part in this work 
if only we will.“ 

It is encouraging to receive from a minister of the 
Church of England such a volume, and it is refreshing 
to read it. Spiritual, sensible, and vigorous, it makes 
us wish that more clergymen were of the same temper 
the prospect of disestablishment would not then be 


gach a source of misery ; for a man like Mr. Wolfe would 
thereby be only a gainer. 

Life Problems, Answered in Christ. Six Sermons 
| by Lian Maxx, with a preface by ALEXANDER Mac- 


June 15, 1870. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


LAREN, B.A. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870.) 
These sermons answer to their title, and they have 
some further claim on our attention besides the intro- 
ductory word of Mr. Maclaren. Life Problems” are 
grappled with as stern realities, and in the struggle for 
their solution the writer betrays passion and power. 
Mr. Mann has evidently felt the terrors of suffering, 
death, law, and destiny, and, although a theologian, he 
abjares all that theological trifling which is found to be 
as cruel as it is foolish, when we are brought face to 
face with the inevitable. Instead of the Miracles of our 
Lord being regarded as incredible, and His Divinity as 
a delusion, the faith that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
that as God He suffered for us, is insisted on; and 
- assuming that Jesus was the only begotten Son of the 
Father, it is argued it would be incredible if He had done 
no miracle. With a firm and bold hand the Godhead of 
** Christ is grasped: “ If the sufferings of Christ do not 
** stand in any Divine relation to humanity; if they do 
not reveal the heart of God to men; if they are not 
* themselves the utterance of Divine compassion for the 
t world—they have been overstated and exaggerated.” 
“The sacrifice has no meaning unless God was there 
upon the Cross, before which the world has bowed the 
“knee.” I know how we shrink from the declaration of 
“* this truth, because we cannot conceive of suffering in 
“connection with absolute Being, of which we know 
4% nothing. And I do not pretend to deal with such a 
question. But this I know, my brethren, that the suf- 
** ferings of my Redeemer are to me a surer revelation of 
* the Eternal in this relation to my poor, dark, struggling 
* life than even the wisest of His words and the holiest of 
His most Holy Teaching. No greater mystery is here 
c than in all our mortal life. When you have looked upon 
**the bowed head, or into the agonised countenance of 
* your suffering fellow-men, and read in these transient 
* signs of emotion the realities of character—courage, 
c hope, and love—folded together for a brief space into 
** the mysterious unity we calla man, and when the iu- 
“ visible has thus become incarnate in the struggles of a 
‘common human life, have you never felt that there is 
e sucha mystery in pain that the highest human character 
** has not, and cannot reveal? It is ever so. Our suffer- 
** ing mortal life struggles and stammers in its utterance 
‘of the Infinite secret. But you may read it oa the 
**Cross. God is bearing human woe. He is wrestling 
tin a mortal agony. He is putting away sin by the sacri- 
** fice of Himself. It was thus He loved the world. My 
** brethren, do not let the puzzled intellect rob your spirit 
*¢ of this faith, upon which as upon bread of life, it will be 
** nourished into power.” All the six sermons are short, 
and you feelas you read them that they would have 
been longer had Mr. Mann spent upon them less time 
and less thought. 


The Church of England and the Church of Home. 
By the Rev. J. Lutwetyn Daviss, M. A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, London. Some 
prominent points of difference between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome are discussed by 
Mr. Davies in a short course of parochial sermons. 
After comparing their respective positions, Mr. Davies 
touches upon Indulgences, the Pope’s Supremacy, In- 
fallibility, Saint Worship, the Mass, Gratuitous Good 
Works, and Catholicity and Nationality. While making 
the best of his own case, Mr. Davies does not pander 
to popular prejudice and bigotry, but speaks with re- 
spect and sympathy for Roman Catholice. The following 
extract from the sermon on Catholicity and Nationality 
will interest our readers :— 


“Tho differences of opinion existing in this country, 
as in other countries, on religious questions, and the 
great deference now paid to individual opinion, make 
it a difficult problem of public icy to what extent 
and on what terms a National Church Hstablishment 
can be maintained. And it is one which is likely to 
se tly for solution during the next few years. 

uch will depend, in the first place, of course, upon 
the increasing and diminishing attachment of the popula- 
tion to the Church now established amongst us; and, 
in the next place, on the strength or weakness of the 
feeling which I have been exhortin you to cherish. 
Concessions must be made to our fellow subjects who 
are not of the faith of the Church of England, whenever 
justice seems plainly to require them, I was one of 
those who thought, 4 „ that justice forbade us to 
maintain an Anglican Church as the National Church 
of Ireland. These concessions may break some of the 
links which have formerly bound Church and State to- 
gether in this country; and we are warned that this 
process will go on till there is no such thing as a 
national Church or National Christianity in England. 
But the Church may be substantially national after many 
such links bave been broken ; and, so long as there is a 
strong conviction in the English mind that a nation has 
a direct calliog of God, I cannot belp thinking that ways 
will be found to reconcile a national institution which 
shall be, as of old, the organ of the Christian faith of 
the country, with the liberties and rights of its indi- 
vidual citizens. It is an impressive and significant fact 
that, as a general rule, all the chaoges which would 
tend to make the Church of England more national 
would improve and — ee the Church as a Churth. 
Tuat the Church should become less aristocratical, and 
should learn to sympathise more boldly with the eleva- 
tion of the working classes ; that a reasonable share in 
its government should be given to the people of its 
parishes ; that any obsolete laws which fetter its action 
should be got rid of; that all stumbling-blocks which 
needlessly hinder inquiring minds from committing 
themselves to its service should be removed out of the 
. ee ae on ee 
cease to have such a gling e upon its 
activity. These are as much to be desired by 


reforms 
those who wish the Church to be a good church, as by 


fhoee who wish it to retain its hold as u national insti- 


The Commentaries of Casar. By ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE. (William Blackwood and Scha: Edinburgh and 
London. 1870.) Those who have not received a clas- 
sical education, and those whose early memories have 
suffered much by many years and divers occupations, will 
be grateful for this issue of ancient classics, Mr. Trol- 
lope here presents “Cmsar’s Commentaries” in an 
English dress, No attempt has been made at a transla- 
tion. The outline of Cesar’s story is told in Mr. 
Trollope’s style, and the condensed history may now be 
read almost as easily and quickly asa novel. Besides 
winning favour with adults, these résumés might be 
used advantageously in schools. Tech would give a 
Latin or Greek class the drift of the a to be tran- 
slated, and the teacher would find his boys taking a 
more intelligent interest in their Homer or Cossar.” 

Prawis Primaria, By Istar Burns, D. D. (Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son.) This introduction to Latin 
prose composition is intended for junior students, and 
progressive exercises are given with introductory notes 
on syntax and idiomatic differences. Dr. Burns, like 
Mr. Potts in his Hints towards Latin Prose Compo- 
“sition,” has made use of Heinichen’s Lehrbuch der 
„Theorie des Lateinischen Stils.“ Those teachers who 
value an abundance of exercises will prefer the Scotch 
to the Cambridge class book. 

Walter in the Woods, by the Author ok Walter at 
“the Seaside” (Nelson and Sons), is too “ priggish” 
for our taste. The plan of the book is this: Walter 
and Arthur, two cousins, spend their holiday together 
in the neighbourhood of the New Forest. Walter's 
mamma has contrived this in consequence of the 
great benefit which Walter derived from Arthur's 
companionship during a visit to the seaside (for 
particulars see previous volume of course). Arthur 
accordingly takes the stilts, and the two boys, instead 
of almost losing their wits as most boys would in 
the wild freedom of the forest, discourse amiably and 
philosophically about the various descriptions of trees, 
birds, and historical reminiscences with which the 
locality abounds. We have sometimes had lemon pud- 
ding in which there was so much suet that it was 
necessary to pick out lump after lump before the morsel 
became eatable. A similar process may be followed with 
advantage in this case. The engravings are beautifal, 
and the book is at once handsome and moderate in price. 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Pers. 


According to present arrangements, the Queen 
will leave Balmoral for Windsor on Friday next. 

A State breakfast on an unusually scale will 
be given at Windsor by the Queen immediately on 
Her Majesty’s return from Scotland. Marquees and 
tents are already being erected on the lawn in front 
of the east terrace. About 1,000 persons will be 
invited. 

The story that the Prince of Wales was about to 
buy Tullymore House is officially contradicted. It 
is now reported that negotiations are going on for 
the hotel on Lough Erne as a summer residence for 
His Royal Highness. 

The marriage of the Marchioness of Hastings with 
Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., took place on Thursday 
at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

Mr. Disraeli was sufficiently recovered from his 
recent indisposition to be able to resume his place 
in the House of Commons on Thureday. 

The Right Hon. Thomas O’Hagan, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, has been elevated to the peerage 
under the title of Baron O' Hagan. His Lordship, 
whois now sixty years of age, was appointed Solicitor- 
General for Ireland under Lord Palmerston’s second 
Administration in 1860, and to the Attorney General- 
ship in 1861, 

e Observer denies the statement that the Govern- 
ment does not intend to with the Ballot and 
University Test Bills this session, and advises mem- 
bers who wish the success of those measures to dis- 
courage unnecessary discussion concerning the de- 
tails of the Education Bill. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Norwicu.—A declaration pledging the persons 
signing it to sup Mr. Tillett has been signed b 
3,000 advanced Liberal electors. Mr. Warner w 
visit Norwich for the purpose of consulting with his 
friends as to the course to be pursued. It is 
doubtful whether he will go to the poll. The Con- 
8 have not yet got their candidate in the 
field. 

Leicestersuine (S8.).—This election also went 
against the Liberals on Friday. The candidates 
were Mr. T. T. Puget (Liberal), who formerly repre- 
sented the constituency, but was ousted at the 
general election by Mr. Pell and Mr. Heygate 
(Conservative), a gentlemun of some personal popu- 
larity in the county, who was once a men ſor the 
borough of Leicester. The result was as follows: 

Mr. Heygate .. . . 8,292 

Mr. Paget oe - . . 2,585—707 
At the declaration of the poll, which took place iu 
front of the Castle, Leicester, on Monday, Mr. Hey- 
gate, M.P., attributed the success of the Conserva- 
tives to three causes—first, the fact that the great 
majority of the constit were convinced of the 
truth of —— 2 and principles ; 
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Oochrane | ee se 9 0 1,817 
Moffatt ee eee ee * 1,282—35 
There was some disgraceful at the close of 


the poll at Newport and Cowes. mob visited 
the committee rooms of the successful candidate, 
— — Cochrane, smashed the windows, 

er 


supporters 

ght a good fight; they had triumphed and con- 
quered ; and now he had the 

standing 
for the county and the Isle of Wight—an event, he 
was told, which bad not ocourred for seventeen 
years; and the battle had been fought in such a 
manner that not one of his te was able to 
say a word as to the manner in which it had been 
conducted. It is not a little remarkable that the 
majority by which Sir Jobn Simeon beat Mr. Oooh 
rane at the last general election should have been 
234, or just 200 more than Mr, Cochrane's majority 
in the present contest. 


— 
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THE GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


“A Weak-minded Female,” writing to the Times 
egainst the women's franchise movement and 
its ooncomitants, draws @ eed pictare of the 
present foibles of her sex :—“ Su g a 
young man of quiet tastes and sim habits 
Wishes to „ where will he ily find a 
helpmeet for him? What sort of a wife is our 
modern fashionable damsel likely to make? She 
can doubtless play well on the piano, and can flirt 
and dance well, and can sing a little, and she, per- 
haps, knows several modern languages, and she 
reads novels, and can execute fancy work, and is, of 
course, mistress of the noble art of croquet ; but has 
she any idea of the ment of a household or 
the proper up-bringing of a family? She is so ex- 
pensive, too, in her tastes, that a moderate income 
will not suffice for her. How many dresses and 
bonnets, and articles of ag ar My on absolutely 
necessary to ber existevce? And she mast bave her 
carriage, and give entertainments, and go to the 
Continent or the sea-side every year if she lives in 
town; or to London in the season if she has the 
misfortune to be buried in the country. Is she even 
healthy and capable of bearing up 
and worries incidental even to the most quiet life f 
No. I don’t know whether the fact is owing to the 
artificial life she leads, or to the small amount of 
real exercise she takes—for which, I su e, we 
may partly thank tight waists and tight „aud 
those absurdly high heels which deform the foot and 
make walking a torture—but it is a fact that our 


her strength she fails to meet them, and a dootor’s 
bill swells the heavy list of honsebold expenditure. 
What wonder, then, if our yoang men eschew 
— and seek some less costly luxury than a 
wife, | 

The letter has elicited “A Woman's Answer” 
from the pen of Miss Emily Faithfull, of which it 
may suffice to give one paragraph :—“‘ It is natural, 
bnt somewhat provoking, to find so many assertions 
and 80 little argument; but then, I presume, your 

correspondent desired to write in acourdanve with 

her signatare. In answer to one accusation, I, for 

one, while forced to admit that I advocate female 
suffrage, utterly repudiate any sympathy with those 

who are discontented with ‘home duties,’ and I 

appeal in su of this statement to the Victoria 

Magazine. For twelve years I bave tried to help 

women in the very way that your correspondent 
suggests, and the result is that, whereas I was once 

as indifferent as she appears to be to the franchise, 

I bave ended by thinking it of great im 


portance 
both from an educational and industrial point of 
view.’ 


fashionable yonng lady ie not generally robust, and 
that too often when she has any extra demands on 
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en, that during the husband’s life he and he alone 
has the y of the children. : 

: I. Det At the final fortnightly meet. 
Tas Trer 


brit treating Zooisty, on Monday, Sir R. Marchison referred to 
r the present position of De. Livingstone, and the 
‘sucoour which is to be sent to him. He said: There 

‘have been great »prehensions about this affair, 
‘aod I have received numerous applications from 
‘active young men suxious to go in search of Dr. 
Livingstone, sup that there was a real expedi. 
tion about to start from this country or e 0. 
There is no such expedition even in imagination, 
and certainly nove in reality, contemplated in any 
within way. De. Livingstone has been more than three 
was on the | Years and a half in the heart of Africa; without a 

vere. made v | ng. | Sogle Haropean attendant. I am not sare that the 
en woe Ceres r. | Sight 
3 ae ne O88" | who was not acclimatised, would not produce a very 
bad effect instead of a good one upon my friend the 


a 


r side that th gi 
to the test on 
was jn. the 


didate in gold. 


of a young gentleman sent out from England, | 


election. 


Tue Ixien FUr AAL PaRLIAU INT Movement.—The 
Dublin correspondent of the Times states that the 
movement in favour of a federal Parliament for 
Ireland is proceeding quietly, but earnestly. On 
Thursday evening a meeting was held at which the 
Rev. Professor Galbraith, F. F. O. D., presidéd, and 


speeches were delivered by ‘persons * 
different political sections. The Conservative 
% National” elements were in greatest 
there was a sprinkling of the old repealers, who at 
tended to watch the course of this movement, but 
they have not as yet identified themselves with it. 
Some of the s attempted to advocate an ex- 
_ treme policy, but they were silenced by the 
, and in one or two instances left in disappointment. 
Another meeting will be held on Thursday evening 
next, and no effurte will be spared to make the agita- 
tion real. and urgent. The word “ repeal” is for the 
present at least repudiated, lest it should frighten the 
timid, and the o is atriotly limited to an 
Irish Parliament local purposes, as wellas Im- 
perial re . 
Lond Dexusy at Machart Tarrons'“ Haut.—The 
annual -day at the Merchant Taylors’ School 
was held on Saturday, three of the pupils having 
been elected to fellowships of St. John’s Oollege, 
Ozford. In the evening the annual banquet took 
place in the hall of the company. Lord Cairns, Sir 
I. Murchison, Bart., K. C. B., and Sir George 
Pollock, who had been elected ho members of 
the company, were among the guests. Mr. Id ward 
Masterman, the master of the company, presided, 
At the conclusion of the banquet, and after the usual 
loyal toaste had been — ae of, the chairman pro- 
posed the health of Oairns, Sir R. Marchison, 
Sir George Pollock, and other honorary members of 
the company. Ia responding to the toast of The 
House of Lorisand Oommons, Lord Derby said that 
their lordships had not been exceedingly active during 
the present séssion. ‘That, however, was rather 
their misfortune than their fault—if it was a mis- 
fortane. After all, to do nothing was better than to 
do mischief, (Loud cheers.) A large part of the 
duty of their lordships, taking things as they found 
them in the present day, consisted not go much in 
positive action as in preventing injurious action on 
the part of others. (Hear, bear.) The Irish Land 
Bill would come before the House of Lords in a few 
days, when it would be their du to accept what 
they aud to resist only what they must. They 
ndeavour to deal to the best of their abilit 
with the ee of Iriah discontent. (Cheers. 
4 John Pakington responded on behalf of the House 
* 74 a hope that the Educa, 
tion Bill of the Goverument would become law 
d the. present session. (“ Hear,” and cheers.) 
pray Ba » AND Lawyegs, —The Edinburgh 


: to tis not s¢ 
to do so. But now arose a question. The family 
consisted of fonr or five children, of various age 
but the youngest a child of four years old. “The 
mother confined herself to earnestly asking that when 
separated by the Court, she might be allowed to take 
her infant with ber. And tbis very modeat request 
she made on the grand that the court had been 
ially empowered to deal with auch matters by a 
clause in the recent Conjugal Rights Aots, which 
provides that “in any action for separation the court 
may in the final decree make such provision as to 


it shall seem just and 1 with respect to the 
custody, maintenance, education of any pupil 
children.” Butall wasin vain. The court refused 


hoer petition. The ground on which the judges 


justifed this startling result was that the clause 
above quoted from a recent statute was not intended 
to give the court more liberty than it had before ; or 
the * * their dis- 


at least, that though it left 
oretion, chat disoretion was not. 
on any other prinoiples than the 
always been accustomed to use. 


force, but 


| 


* um es ered . 1 
h Cours, | was on Friday, 11 
And the prinoiple in utility, in cures, an 


doctor, because he would have to take care of the new 
arrival, who would very soon die there, and the poor 
doctor would have an additional load. I have, therefore, 
to announce that there is no such intention whatever. 
I have received a dozen letters from admirable young 
volunteers, who ate anxious to distinguish them- 
selves, but who have not the least idea of what they 
are about. I have every reason to believe that the 
1,0001. that the Government have given will go out 
by the Consul at Zanzibar, who happens, accident. 
ally, to be in this country, and who is going ont 
immediately. He will instruct Dr. Kirk, the Vice- 
Consul, to refit the same expedition which was 
started before, but which waa impeded by an attack 
of cholera. The cholera has passed away entirely, 
the country is free from Zanzibar, and the only 
difficulty now is to get to Ujiji, where my dear and 
valned friend was, and still is, for he cannot move 
forwards or backwards without carriers, supplies, 
and so forth. It will take two months or more for 
those supplies to go from the seaboard to Ujiji, 
therefore you must put aside all anxiety for some 
months to come. I hope in about seven or eight 
months hence you will hear good news, and that 
very soon after that we shall see our friend again in 
his native country. 


Tue Hovseress Poor 1n Lonpon.—Oa Wednes- 
day afternoon a conference on the best mode of 
dealing with the houseless poor, and especially in 
reference to nightly ref and casual wards, was 
held at the Chambers of the Pharitable Relief Society, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, London, The Earl of 
Lichfield presided, and there were 2 amon 
others, the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Elliot, 

Sir O. E. Trevelyan, Bart. Sir C. E. Trevelyan com- 
pared the accommodati 


sions of the Houseless Poor Acts. In London many 
alterations had been made in the management of the 
refuges in consequence of the recent legislation, but 
still there were two very large ones in London, one 
of which made up 600 beds every night, and had 
even given new pledges of permanent existence. The 
committee of the great refage in the City were even 


proposing to establish branches of every class and | 


description in every direction. If the system was 


& good one, of course it was only right that it should 
be extended; but if it was not a system, bat 
an obsolete system, then it would be only right that 


some strong and determined action should be taken 
upon it. Mr. Goschen, the President of the Poor- 
law Board, had declared in a recent speech that his 
machinery was not powerful enough to put down 
vagrancy, but he admitted that there was one thing 
which could put it down, namely, well-directed pub- 
lio opinion, and that was what he (Sir O. Trevelyun) 
hoped would be expressed in reference to the matter 
now under the consideration of the conference. In 
the large refuges with which many of them were 
familiar, discrimination in the case of applicants was 
impossible, aud there must be a constant evasion of 
the rules. Idle people would assemble to pass their 
night there, only to concoct their achemes of plunder 
for the next day. Assuming that the case had been 

de out against the present institutions, they 
would all be agreed that, instead of relieving distress, 
they should endeavour to pat a stop to it; that in- 
stead of growing up a continual crop of misery and 


ng | Vice, they should attempt to operate upon its pro- 


duction. Industrial schools, reformatories, peniten- 
tiaries, homes, houses of charity—all these had been 
to a great extent the fruit of legislation, and of active 
public enterprise during the lust few years. In all 
these casés persons were taken iu and had afforded 
ta them the blessed opportunity of getting a fresh 
start in life. The hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the following resolution :— , 

That the primary object of the nightly refuges namely. 
giving shelter and food to houseless persous —having — 
vided fur by ents made under the Houseless Poor 
Act, it is de ter 
to these ins 


ths 

rable to give a preventive or remedial char 

tuti . conforming them to the principle of in- 
dustrial schools pen teritiaries, or homes of the oh atacter o 
the House of Charity (Soho), the Dudiey Stuart House of Re- 
fuge, in which persons.overtaken by misfortune may obtain 
8 lum preparatory to their return to useful and 
respecta tious jn life, 


Several other gentlemen having spoken, the resolu- 
tion wad Agreed to, as was also the following :— 
That a committee be appointed to draw up a report in accor- 
dance with the firet resolution, to be submitted to the com- 
mittees of the various night refuges, and also to consider what 


improvements, if any, are required in the casual w with 
a view to S the Poor-law Board. * 


CaNCcER 1raL, Brompron.—The nineteenth 
of this excellent charity 
ult. The steady advance 
in the alleviation of the 


of the Scotch law (and of England too) has always direful malady to which it is specially devoted, 


on given in nightly refuges | 
with that given. in casual warde under the provi- | 


— r — 
Hospital high on the list, of. 
ih which one arent city is adorned. The 
. this occasion was occupied by Geo. T. 
ertslet, Esq., the Treasurer, and among those pre- 
sent were Joseph Hannah, Esq., David Mocatta, Esq., 
Edmd. Halswell, Esq., Benjn. Head, Esq., James 
Bowyer, Esq., Rev. J. B. Owen, H. E. Pellew, Esq., 
W. Gocke, Esq., Dr. Marsden, and other friends and 
subscribers to the charity. The report speaks of a 
gratifying progress in the relief afforded by the hos- 
‘pital, of the constantly e number of 
‘applicants: suffering from this terrible disease. 
During the past year 286 patients were received, of 
whom 44 were treated by operation and discharged, 
80 far as the results of the treatment were concerned, 
‘well. Of the remainder 71 were discharged either 
cured or ly relieved, 49 left hel and ineur- 
able, 36 died, and 36 on the last day of the year 
under treatment. The out-patients at’ 
present amount to 380, some of whom have been 
attendants for years, thus proving that cancer is not: 
necessarily so virulent as it is represented. Suc- 
cessful results have been obtained by the use of. 
caustics combined with constitutional remedies, 
Since the foundation of the hospital in 1851, no less, 
than 8,546 patients have been treated. The receipts. 
for 1869, including a balance of 1, 798l., were 
12, 2461., and the expenditure 10,3701. The funded 
property in consols is 9,0000. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough has been presented 
with a pastoral staff * the laity of his diocese. 

It is stated that the cost of the new Roman 
Catholic — which the Duke of Norfolk is erect- 
iug at Arundel will be about 50, 000“. 

Five hundred and fifty men, women, and children, 
assisted by the British and Oolonial Emigration 
Fund, left the Thames on Saturday for Canada. 

Waterloo Bridge produces to its shareholders 
(after paying expenses) about 12,000. a year, being 
less than one per cent. on the capital expended. , 

Owing to recent events, the authorities at Oxford 
have put their veto on theatrical entertainments 
at the Commemoration. 

There is a ladies’ newspaper in India, the Bungo 
Mohila, or Woman of Bengal, published at Calcutta 
in Bengali,.and edited bya Hindoo . 

“ Parties about to furnish will be glad to learn, 
on the authority of the Birmingham commercial 


Birmingh 
reports, that a general reduction has taken place in 


the price of ets. Brussels carpets are 4d. per. 
yard lower, and in less costly fabrics the reduction is 
still greater. 

A country laird, who had lately been elevated to 

the office of a county magistrate, meeting the Rev. 
Mr. Thom, of Govan, on horseback, attempted 
jocularity by remarking that he was more ambitious 
than his Master, who was content to ride upon an 
ass. They canna be gotton noo,” said Mr. Thom, 
for they're a’ made Justices o' the Peace.” 
A Mopzen RNrerr-nRANT.—A man clad in a 
coat of mail, highly polished, is travelling on horse- 
back about Scotland. His object in going in this 
guise is neither Quixotic nor warlike. He is travel- 
ling to advertise the excellence of the black lead with 
which his coat of mail is polished. 

Nuan THE TrutH.—The Charivari publishes a 
Plebiscitary caricature which has a certain actualité. 
A peasant sitting in his hovel, dressed in his t. 
cap, round frock, and wooden shoes, receives a visit, 
apparently unexpected, from a tax-gatherer. What!“ 
1 he, more taxes — don't you know that I voted 
46 es ’ ? 99 

Causz or AnsEncz.—When the late Lord Camp- 
bell married Miss Scarlett, and departed on his 
wedding trip, Mr. Justice Abbott observed, when a 
certain case was called on, I thought, Mr. 
Brougham, that Mr. Campbell was in this case? 
‘+ Yes, my lord,” replied ham; but I under- 
stand he is ill, suffering from lett fever.“ 

Tun Wine or Purcatory.—In a village in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, a working man went to pay 
a visit to the priest, whom he found at breakfast. 
‘ Ah! is: that you, John,” said the Abbé B. What 
do you want? A mass for my uncle, whose soul, 
it appears, is still in Purgatory. How much will it 


cost: me?” For you, wy friend, twenty sous.” 
Here they are, sir; the peasant went and 
laid them on the mantelpiece. . ‘‘ You'll take a glass 
of wine, John, before ar go?“ And the priest, 
suiting the action to the word, poured out a large 

6 his visitor. 


John, I think that if those who are in Purgatory 


have such good wine to drink as that which you 
haye just Sven me, there’s no need of saying masses 
for them.”—Press. 

Lonpon Dust.—Do Londoners ever seriously con- 
sider what they pay for the doubtful luxury of un- 
necessary dust? Whatever we may think of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s theories, we must all accept his 
fact that the air is full of filth. Healthy adults, for 
aught we know, may breathe it with impunity, and 
asthmatics may even like it better than a pure 
atmosphere; but for the children and the ailing, 


‘what dau be worse? And | . 
|action on our bodien, who does not know its 
trating and destructive powörs— the fatal fi 
with which it is carried through the merest crack, 
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besides its immediate 
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very clothes? * = iti 
p and paint, in 
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slightest. shower? Even in the sewers it is out of 
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him a millior the‘ scving · in the cost 

of home deooration, ‘or spouted Ae the 
ave 


we 


national debt. might v be pai 
not been too . ae — and 8 


cotton woot are but W of treatment. 
Something, surely, can bé done for pte ventidn rhthdy 
than for cure. Macadam was a great road-maker, 
but he was also @ gruater dust-maker: Thonsands 
of tons of dust are made by the con- 
tact ofjiron and stone; aud other thousand tons are 
made in the effort to get rid afi that which they 
— 2 Will not asphalte pavement us? It 
1 instead of grinds; and.if went @ Doise- 
ess progress of vehicles i in Threadneedhe-streat, we 
must be convinced that the wear and tear are | 
lessened to a marvellous. extent. Besides, . how 
easily it is made and cleaned. It is smoothed with 
a hot roller; and in of an heur 
carry the hesviest: traffic without injary; No d 
or dirt comet up as ftom beneath the stones; 
there is no absorbing surface to hold the: stihhing 
liquids and deeomposing ordure of the street... It is 
cheaper than éither of theipresent: modes of paving; 
but if tis paving rates were doubled, thoy would 
still remain a bagatelle if we dimiwieh dust! The 
vestry mind may be too obtuse to see it, but when 
the goverhment of London shall beoomb d fast we 
may hope for better things. —Phe Eancet. 
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M BUROPOLIPAN. BAT MARK @E, Monday, June 13. 
Increased supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade has. 
been inactive at abouf lie qadtabiiaie The imports into 
London last week consisted of 18 pack ages frohi Hamburg, atid 
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QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
and the Immigration Act of 1869. Land acquired on 
easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages. Information aad 
particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 
Quai Government Offices, 


Cross. 
PL yt ld Broad Street. 


Tas ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY 


Patrrox—Her Moat Gicitins MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Presipgent—His Grace the Dake of ARGYLL, K. r. 


Inst ituted 1757, for 44 Married Women at their 
— habitations—greatly NEEDS ADDITIONAL 8 USB- 


Number of women delivered last year, 8,439. 
A Pam with brief description of the Charity, tt 
object advantages, will be g forwarded on 


tion 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are respectfully and 
earnestly solicited. 


Baxxens—Meesrs, Robarts, Lubbock, and Oo., Lombard-street, 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, $1, Finsbury-equare. 


NEW COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 


8535 TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING wil 


iNCHLBY NBW-ROAD, 8 
%. The Chair 


Ex 
from the Selwyn Fund to 
. Ministers and 8 expected 
Meeting. The attendance of — and Friends of the 
College is respectfully invited. 


W. FARRER, LL B, Secretary. 


RON POLYTECHNIC.—SAND and the 
SUEZ OANAL, 1 Profes‘or Pepper 1 Enter- 
ee Tom S OF 


STONE; with Spectral Scenes. ae phe 

And attractions, all Shilling. <TH GREAT 
CITY, at half-past One. SUEZ CANAL, at 11 Two 
and quarter to Eight. HEART OF STONE, at Four and 


Nine. Open 12 to 6 and 7 to 10. 


([EITEN HALL PROPRIETARY oe 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Masrer. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Sar B.A., Fellow of 
University College, Londo 


This SCHOOL will REOPEN, after the 8 Holi - 
days, on AvaverT let. 


3 1 of the Bchool will be forwarded on application 
to on. School, 


Seo, er to the Head Master, at the 


AUSANN SWITZERLAND—Mn. 
JAMES MORLEY, aided by resident French Governess 
and competent Masters, RECEIVES TWELVE YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE The comforts and 
religious influences of an English home, combined 4 
* * I the Principal, Haute Combe, 
or a au m 
Lausanne. a ie kindly porusl to Rev. T. Binney, 
Oe Gis apes ete ess wc mene 
. Morley w n 0 
during the month of July. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE 
ASSURAN g N 5 
uni 883. QoMPaNr 82, NEW BRIDGE 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Messrs. Watson and 30 ns. 
Paysioran—B. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
Susczon—John Mann, Eeq. 

AcTuaRY Au AccounTant—Josiah Martin, Ig, F. L A. 


— t. jast declared. 
1158 8 


Cash Bonus of 

Annual 

Accumulated um Fund, £448,659. 

This Office, established on the purely mutual principle, 
transacts Life Assurance business in all its various depart- 
ments, and has adopted such popular features as enable it to 
meet the wishes of every description of assurer. 


The last report and balance-sheet can be obtained on appli- 
eation to any of the agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENOH SAUL, Secretary. 
Money advanced on Freehold and other good securities. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., — a Westminster, 
Thomas Horatio oratio Harris, 9 and d 
Thomas Lambert, Eeq., — 1 — beth, 1 55 
DIRECTORS, 


| Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Eeq., Finsbury and 
pital 2. Domne, pay 28, Coe Cromwell House, Hackney, 


John ba Cook, ig 
J. Ebenezer Meg, Sama N., F.8.8., F. G. A., F. R. A. ., Fins- 


bury-cirous. 
Edward Swift Stillwell, Eeq., 27, Barbican. 
John Carvell Williams, q., 2, eants’-inn, 


Moprrate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, and 1669. 


Folds made payable during lifetime. 
— AND Szscomp-O.ass Lives insared on a new prin- 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


(QLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY. 
NNUAL ee ° 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invented :. 1,640,000 
SPECIAL NOTIOE. 


The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1873, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 80th Juns, 1671, will 
ipate. Aseurances before Jung 80th, 1870, will 
partici pate on two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year's 
additional share of 1 over later Policies. 
Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every — 
ean be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGB OCUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
18, St. James’s-equare, London, 8. W. 


W =stwoop PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, 8.E. 


The Rev. H. J. 232222 RECEIVES a select num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate 


The course of instruction embraces all the subjects required 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Bxamiuations, through 
both of which Pupils have successfully passed. 

MASTERS. 
gg hay roel and Vocal Musio— John Blockley, Eeq., and 


Medialing ane and 1 Drawing R. W. Buss, Req. 


M. Mandrou, Esq , M. A. 
— 
Rev. 8. Martin; Jas. Spence, D. D.; Newman Hall, LL. B.; 
Sir F. C. Moon, Bart.; H. Fawcett, aq, M. P., &c., 4%. 
Further references and particulars on application. 


A few VACANCIES at MIDSUMMER. 


JTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreigr 
Governesses. Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly, Test Examinations every term. 

The Misses Howard offer to the Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal educstion, with all the privacy and 
refiuement of a home. The house is large, airy, and well 
situated. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


HALF TERM will commence June £0, 


eee in one of the moat healthy 
peighbourhoods bear London. 

A } number of PUPILS PREPARED for the 
UMIVERSITIES. 1 various a ha Ex«minations, or 

Commercial Life, by the Rev. J. E. VETCH, B.A, The 
Hz the, Bromley, Kent. 

The air of Bromley has long been celebrated; and The 
Hythe is beautifully situatod, near the Railway, and less than 
ten miles from Loudon. 

Mr. Vewh is permitted to refer to F. M. Sir N F. Bur- 

Ine, Bir R I. Murobison, L. L. Dillwyn, Eeq., M P., Rev. 
ted Bipney, Rev. R. Halley, D.D., Rev. N. Hall, LL. B., Rev, 
J. O. Rev. 8 Martin. 40. 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
th — SURREY, iu Union with the College of 


French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 

German—Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic. 


Claseice—Mr. K. Reeth, of the Lankan Uninet, 
Pianoforte—Herr 


DrillSorgeant Mejor 3. T. H. Burke. 
For a prospectus, address, 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


CEPTRE LIFE ASSOCIATION 

(Limited), 18 FINSBURY-PLACE SOUTH, E.C. 
r ADVANTAUd RS. 

within 15 days after proof of Death, 

daa vy e usual three menths’ notice, 
3 41 enable during the lifetime of the Assured without 
A FREE POLICY given for the total Premiums paid after 
5 yeara, if unable te continue payment. 

A Bonus from 24 to 50 per cent. was declared on Policies to 
December Slot, 1865. 

ACTIVE AND INFLUENTIAL AGENTS WANTED. 


For paiticulars, apply to JOHN G. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — 

WANTED, a respectable and well-educated YOUTH, 

about fifteen years of age, as an APPRENTICE.—W, — 
Hom coopathio Chemist, Tranquil-vale, Blackheath, B. B 


(> ORGAN FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


Oak case, 32 manu „ Price 
1801. — 9 Scene Od and amaller, to be Let 
to make wa for some large works nuw 

Boome Factory, 250, Maryle- 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
228 87, » Gases pes e a N gad W. O. Beds, 
from ls. 64. 

See Testimonials, of which 1 in the 

Visitors’ Book. 
% We are more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 
in Lendon so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
—— bighly y recommend Shirley's to all our friends,” -J. 


% As on all lous visits, I can testify that this is the most | f 
comfortable — I Aud When away from home. -W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“after visiting various places in E e 
—— Bhisley's rain view of its comb the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the — 5 . Hotel par excellence. — J. K. Kancues, 
Toronto, 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Aldersgate-street, 


Visitors to Loudon will meet with a comfortable home at 
the above Ketablishmeut, which is pleasantly and centrally 
the General Pest Office 


sit within five minutes’ walk o 
and minute trom the Alderegate-strevt station of the 
Metropolitan Kall way. 


Terms 5a, per day, gg Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, [Private Sitting Rooms. 


‘ONEY.— LOANS Granted, £ from £100 to 
weed ay per cent, repayable over three the Wit of 


Agents wanted. 


INOLAND INSURANCE Cu, (Establisbed 1807).—Apply to 
Agency Superintendent, Ga teshead-on- — 


Ege LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 52, Cannon-street and Queen-street, Lon. 


W F. Bonteme, Esq., C. C.; Ebenezer Clarke, 


„ and Harria, 
enty per cent. of the its given to the assured. 
uarterly payments for a sum payable at death, or if living 


at a given age :— 


For £100 500 
Age £1. eeeeeece 1 £2 7a. 6d. 
we . „eee ee 10 212 6 
BO „eee 11 11 119 7 
Claims paid within 14 days after of death. 
Stamps and medical fees paid by the Office. 
Advances made on real securi 


ty. 
Fire Insurance at the usual rates. Daty entirely abolish 
The Tn Bonus will be declared in 1870. * 


For £1 £200 £300 £500 
? 2e4d 8. d. 88. d. & 3. d. 
At Age 73 1 . 47 15 6 36 71 0 5306 88 7 6 
„ 90 „ee 6 88 M6 4 496 701810 
r wem wees. SFT i 
Yor Forms oi Proposal, Prospectus, &c , apply to 


EBENEZER CLARKE, jan., Secretary. 
52, Cannon-street, London, E. O. 


ExurEROn LIFE and FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES. 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEBTINGS of these Societies 
were held at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, IO. on the 
Sth inst., Mr. EBENEZER CLARKE, sen., in the Chair. 

LIFE SOOIETY. 

Mr. B. CLARKE, jun. (the Secretary), read the notice oon - 
vening the meeting, the minutes of the preceding meeting, 
which were confirmed, and the report and balanos- sheet. The 
report was as follows :— 

“ The Directors, in submitting their sixteenth annual report, 
have much pleasure in stating that not withstanding the gene- 
ral commercial depression and the great competition amongst 
insurance companies, the business of this society has steadily 
increased. During the year ending March, 1870, 782 life pro- 
posals have been received for assurances, amounting to 
180, 2121l., and 545 new pulicies have been issued for 96, 8481., 
increasing the total number of proposals received to 16, 4781. 
for 1, 818, 470l., and the policies issued to 18,090 for 
1,005,879/., being an increase both in the number of proposals 
received and the policies issued over the previous year. The 
claims (with bonus additions) arising from death have been 
66, amounting to 5,9861, 4s, 10d. ; from endowments and sur- 
renders of policies, 4937, 88. 8d.; from annuities, 1881, The 
directors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent., and a bonus of 
1 per cent, as heretofore. The period for again estimating the 
profits of the society having arrived, the directors have in- 
structed W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Neg., F. R. S. A., F.8.8., the 
consulting actuary, to enter fully into the details of the assets 
and liabilities. The policies are now being valued, and the 
amount of profits will be declared as soon as the valuation is 
completed. The directors feel that the time has arrived when 
the operations of the society may be considerably enlarged by 
the establishment of influential agencies in unrepresented 
districta, and trust that their exertions will be seconded by 
the share and policyholders recommending proposers 
various departme ine either to the head office, or through the 

Much may be done by each share and 
— holder, if onl * one new assurer be through his 


obtained 
or — oe ae erty «ype, feet the next year, and the directors 
1 connected with the 


The cH 3 in moving the adoption of the report, said 
it was satisfactory to find that amid the depression which had 
been so prevalent not only in our own country but every- 
where, this society had been able to preserve the even tenour 
of its wey and was in a satisfactory position. It had not in- 
creased ite business by amalgamations with other associations, 
nor had the directors sought to purchase other businesses; at 
the same time should any office be disposed to part with its 
business, as was sometimes the case, on fair and honourable 
terms, they would consider it. But they did not seek 
that class of business. The claims during the year bad 
been 40 per cent. of the income, and in every case they 
had been paid within fourteen days after the proof of death. 
(Hear, bear.) The valuation of their affairs was being made 
by Mr. Woolhouse, a 1 competent actuary, and as 
soon as it could: be comple every and policyholder 
would be furnished with a statement giving the resalt, and 
he had no doubt it would be very satisfactory. During the 
existence of the society there had been 652 deaths altogether, 
for assurances amounting to £40,000. There was another 
branch of their namely, the annuity—which they 
very much wished to encourage, Now that interest was low, 
it was au excellent time to invest money in annuities. There 
were two or three widows in his own neigh who had 
caving & ay ee ae es lle 4 ould te ear ather 

am w r 
way, and 2 ed their — 1＋ 1 — 
due, jew pow A it the best making a — 1 
Sn results. He added that if there was any- 
thing that required explanation, eo should be most 
happy to afford it, or to give as apy information that was not con- 
tained in the reports, 


The Report was unanimously — — 
The retiring Directors and * — were re-clected, and 
their remuneration voted by the . 
The Meeting then, on the motion of J. F. BONTEMS, 
a vote of thanks to the Secretary, Agents, and Staff of 


Mr. CLARKE the Secretary), said in 
— individual 478 od 


tions, and he saw not the slightest reason why 
this office uld not take a very high tion in the iosu- 
rance world, if the assurers and agents were determined to 
succeed. 
FIRE COMPANY. 


The SECRETARY read the advertisement convening the 
Meeting. and the following Report: 

“Your Directors have the pleasure to report that the fire 
business for the year has — steadily increasing, and the 
losses have not amounted to 8 per cent. on the income. 947 
new proposals have been reosived for £350,959, and 863 poli- 
cies have been issued, insuring £142,639 on private dwellin 

risks and business 


— — AN- f 
mises, have ne tably agency o 
this Society. This increases the total amount for which onl pegs 
cies have been issued to 43. 777, 899 


Disnshare have abepted hen seus — aauaien Gaseean 
the transactions of the y 

On the - am of the CHAIRMAN, the report was carried 
upanimous 
The a Directors and Auditors were re-elected. 
Mr. BORMOND — 4 a vote of thanks to the Directors 
for their services the past year, and it was at once 


to, 
A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, 
*. the proceedings to a close, 
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PESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misees TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD'S-ROAD, HACKNEY. 

Special attention to the moral and religious traini 
Pup'ls. The comforts of home combined with the discipline of 
school. Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
as to cultivate the mind. Masters attend. com- 
modious and airy. Separate beds. Extensive recreation 

und and garden close to a large park and common. 
eferees: Rev. J. J. Evans. Chaplain Home and Colonial 
taining College; Rev. G. B. Jobnron, E'gbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College; John T. 
1. — Esq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; aleo the parents 
of Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM begins Aran. 28th. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
(Limited to 25 Pupils), 
MONTPELIER, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Conducted by 
HENRY BARRON SMITH. 
Fifty Guineas per annum. 


ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The ocourse of 


instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough lish education, 
with the French and German 


— : Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters, . 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
BURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, E. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, * 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &o. 


Money obtained on Frechold or Leasshold Securities. 


[HE foltpwing LIST of PRICES is respect- 
— submi to the notice of MINISTERS exclu- 
sively, for cash only: 
Black Superfine Frock Coat .. „ 
90 os Vest... én ot es 2 
Melton Morning Coat .. oe oe wt & 8 
«a Veat ee ee ee ee ee 0 10 6 
Suit se se se se ee 3 3 0 
r 
go n every res » the 
qualities — charged 268. and 28s... 


While these prices must commend themselves to the favour- 
able notice of economists, it should be understood that the 
excellence of the articles themselves adapts them fully to the 
requirements of Gentlemen. 

Patterns free. 


8, C. VAUGHAN, 180, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London, W 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 
the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices, 28. 4d. 28. Sd. 38.— 8. 4d. & gs. Sd. Ib. 


Genuine packets signed Vorname 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder. 


253 AGENTS ARB APPOINTED— 
9 : 


CHEMISTS, L., in the COUNTRY— 
LEER COMPANY’S of 


CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 
EXTRACT 
MEAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, 
and AMSTERDAM. 

MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements bave been made with Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Company, Limited, for the supply, as an article of food, 
of their Extract to all the troops of the North German Con- 
federation. 

CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whore signature is on.every genuine Jar. 

In every housebold where this Extract has been fairly tried 


its use is permanently adopted both for beef. tea and stock 
for sours, sauces, &. 


AL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 


Eur)-street, 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108 
level Station, Crystal Palace; also at Brighton at lucal prices. 


(OA LS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 


Wal:’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 23s. ; 
Hi tlepool, 228 ; Yost Wigan, 218. ; best Silkstone, 21s. ; 
N.; 


kstone, £0s.; Clay cross. 218. and 18.: Pri 
Barnsley, 188.; best Derby, 18.; Kitchen, 17s. ; 
Cobbles, Id. Od.; Hartley, 17s. ; Nate, ibs, ; Pandeld Moor, 
* mall, 12s. Coke, 1 12 gg 3 igh — aad 
Bighea'e, N.; Ki no A „ N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, — i cross 
ond Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basip. 
o Agents, : 


ng of the |: 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 


Moderator LAMPS, and Lamps for India. 


TABLE GLASS or ALL Kix ps. 
f ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH axp Foneten. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON.—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 


Established 1807. 


— — EE ce eee 


A MAN WHO Has THE “A, B, C DES. 
KNEWSTUB, will have ie ae tor 1 oan 
-~Athensum, 


33 St. Ja mes street, and 66, Jermyn-street, London, S. W. 
SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, respectfully invite attention to the following 


SILKS © 


— Black Gro-de-Suez, from £2 u the 
pa ben Black ont eine Silke from 
wear guaran 0 ancy om 
EI S. 6d. the dress. 

—filk Jackets, from 10s. 6d. ; Cloth ditto,, 
fiom 5s. lld.; Velveteen di 
Se. IId; Waterproofs, from 108, 6d, 

—The new-figured Rep, 10s, 0d. the full 
a Satin Cloth, 16s. 9d. the full 
reas, : 

FRENCH PIQUES—ls, 2d. per yard. French Cambrios, 63d. 

and 73d. per yaid. 

Family Linens, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, Hosiery Trimmings, 

. Fancy Goods, &. 


FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JACKETS 


DRESSES 


JAMES FPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1 


RVS CARACAS COCOA. 
The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating qualities, of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Uoooas. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ No more delicious, 


refreshing. nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
has ever been manufactured.“ — Morning Post. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 


% As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general onmmunity.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Jonnoigeurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauoe,“ 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcucbont the World 


— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


EST FOOD for 


INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. The Infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.“ Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”— Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s,, 28., 58 , and 10s: 


Prepared by SAVORY ged DOORS, New Bond-street, 
pdon. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


KAye5 WORSDELL'S PILLS, 


Why use KAYE'S WORSDSBLL’S PILLS? 
1. Gre they are the best Family Medicine. 
2. Because they are safe anc certain in action for both sexes. 
5 — they are the cheapest and most effective medicine 
nvented. 
* one sedliaated are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 


von . 
Sold all Chemists and other dealers in patent medicines, 
at ls, 144., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box, 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER 


(NON-MERCURIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throu t United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and er, 4 i 

Sold by Chem and Ironmon „ in Eoxes, I., 
2s. 74. ad 4s. 22 and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


CAREFUL MOTHERS invariably — 
vide the nursery with Mrs. Johnsons American Soothing 
immediate relief 

pe Pal ea ne to the gums, affords eee re 


without and 95, Ar- 
ngdon-street,”’ in on the stamp, by ail chemists, at 
2s, 9d. A bottle, 


and half obi 11 
During nearly halt a cen 
rE Cae, Hone | alee 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S. 


ELLIS S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellie’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and 
Lemonade. None genuine unlees Corks branded R. Ellis & 
Sop, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark—Goat 
en Shield. 9 6 0 

Bold by all Chemiets, Confectioners, and Hotel: keepers. 
Wholesale only. of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, Nosth Wales. 


London Agetts: W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-+quare. 


and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
maby yours tormented with 2 n 


ORNS 


by 

plete removal in a short period, pain or apy 
. — 
Fete ny Wg e Wee Heese 
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— A L 2 and Oo.“ s 
EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALIS. 
Brewsrr—Burton-on-Trent, 


STrorss— ) 

London: St. Pauoras Station, Old St. Pancras-road, N. w. 
Li : W 

: Bridgwater Chambera, Brown-street, 
Birmingham : Old Court House, High-street. 
Wolverhampton : 16, Suow- hill. 
Bristol: 16, Small-street. 

Nottingham: 44, Greyhound-street. 

SALT and Co.'s ALES may be obtained in casks of 18 
gallons and upwards, and in glass from the principal bottlers. 


PRR DCB. 


PER ban. 


D 


16s. per dozen. A fine Wine, with good Bouquet. 
CHARLES WATSON and Co., 30, Cornhill. A com en- 


sive Price List free. Car: id. T cash, Kstab- 
lished 1798. * 5180 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY ned the Dublin 


Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholetome. 


jane hee ee — * each, we 5 4 * Lon- 
: e agen — wns in Eugland; 
Win at 8, Great Windel etre London W. sig 
Observe the red ink | . st 
14 , pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated United Service” Tablet is fared for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-Atting Candles. 


Sold by Chemiats, Oll and Italian Warehousemen and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 

A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’s SEA SALT in ordinary water. 

Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 


with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits 5 of sea batbin — * the wees len thao 
of absence from are 


ting the surest means of 
giving tone to your constitution, Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists, Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 
prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 
sureet way of eradicating rheumatiem, neural aciatica, 
lum bago go t, glandular swellings, weaknees of the jointa, 
&o. Bold Bage and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, 0. Be- 
ware of imitations. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ILIXIX. 
Opiates, Narco and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
natead of such failacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebii digestive organs, and 
thus inoreasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 
SELEOT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Scar author of the Anti- * 

says et ee mere observed how ver — 


invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consum and 1 with 


the greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and aquilis, not 
only allays local irritation, but improves di and 
„ ens the constitution. Hence it is vaed with the most 

success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Influen N Sweats of Consum Quinsy 
pe meer j of tbe throat Boia” . 


and al 

and chest. by all 1 

Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles Is. od., 
4s. 6d., and 110. each; and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 


Chemist, Scarborough. 

„% Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
% Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Veesels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemists, 


LMAN’S 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM nion, 


the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of people, is unequalled for Blano- Cus- 


some — — — Peek for’ Ohtidrem amd lavalids. ; 
n 8 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes s delicious Blanc-Mange 
| and Baked Pudding. 
(Ole AN’S 


RITISH CORN- FLOUR 
- Makes nice Infants’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk. 


RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard, 

RITISH CORN - FLOUR 

Is the best article ever offered to 

by all — — Grocers, &. 

3 Ip, lb., and lib. Packets, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

EDWIW LANKESTER, M b., F. u. s., 2256: 


4 Rice-Flour is Corn Flour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs, Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 


HERIDAM MUSPRAT, M. b., Professor at the Liverpool 
: College of Ohemistry, writes: 


% can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digs 
tible and nutritious food,” 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


MACMILLAN & Co. NEW BOOKS. 


— — 
UNIFORM WITH MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. 
This Day, 2 vols. 8 vo, with Portrait, 26s, 


RICHARD COBDEN’S 


SPEECHES. on Questions of Public Policy. Edited by 
the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M. P., and Professor 
ROGERS. 


% Those who have collected and reprinted these Speeches 
have rendered a most important service to all students of mo- 
dern English history and of universal political thought.” 

Atheneum. 
„Mr. Cobden’s nue present such a completeness of 
system that they merit the rank of a political text-book. No 
treatise could be more con y given to young students of 
politics who aspire to think ly, and who seek to obtain 
a mastery over that species of rhetoric which produces most 
permanent effect on an English ‘gudience. "ae Daily Telegraph. 


a 
1 
— 
N 


The STORY of ‘WANDERING 
WILLIE, By the Author of Effie’s Friends and “ John 
Hatherton.” With an Illustration \ by Sir NOL Prox. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s, \ [This day. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for 


BEGINNERS, By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCRTT. 
18mo. 2s. ed. \ [This day. 


The BOOK of ISAIAH, Chrono- 
logically Arranged An Amended Version, with Historical 
and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. 
K. CHEYNE, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [This day, 


The GROWTH of the TEMPORAL\ 


POWER of the PAPACY, 
LEGGE. Crowa &vo. S8. 6d, 


By ALFRED OWEN 
| This day. 


THE STUDENTS’ EDITION, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY 


PSALTER. Being an dition of ‘THE PSALMS 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED by FOUR 
FRIENDS,” with briefer Notes, 18mo, 8s, 6d. 


* | This day. 


This day, in extra foap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, O. B., 
F. R. ., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The object of this work is to supply students and field- 
botanists with a fuller account of the Plants of the British 
Islands than the manuals hitherto in use aim at giving. The 
Ordina!, Generic, and Specific;characters have been re-written, 
and are to a great extent origina), and drawn from living or 
dried specimens or both. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


 OHURCH FINANCE, O. 


ACCOUNT. BOOK, for Congregation 
of 125 Members, for three years 8 


ACCOUNT-BOOK, No. 1, for e 
gation of abeut 200 Members, for three years 0 7 6 


ACCOUNT-BOOK, No. 2, for Congre- 
gation of about 360 Members, for three years 0 10 6 


ACCOUNT-BOOK, No. 3, for Congre- 
gation of about 600 Members, for three years 015 6 


ENVELOPES, printed and adhesive, 


£0 3 6 


per 1,000 0 5 . . 06 0 
ENVELOPES, printed and 3 
por 6,000 0 0 . . 100 


BOXES to receive the Weekly Offer- 
ines, ia in Deal, according to 


15 0 
A TABLET. = wih Ste aor: 
for exhibiting 825 e . each Week's 
Offerings 0 2 6 
THE CHURCH BOOK : ils ister. 
Attendance at Lord’s Table; 


—Register of 

Church Minutes tor or the use of 
tional Churches). 

number of Members. 


PERFORATED COMMUNION TICKETS, 


aren. San Cee 
Price from 138. 6d.,-sccording to 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Juat ready, revised, enlarged, Seventh Edition, 


TEPPING STONE to HOMCGOPATHY 
and HEALTH. By Dr. Roppocx. 


the book before is able to find 
the remedy he wants, | : io Record. 
oned „ with mea DIRECTORY, ls. ed. 
Edition, l. Post g 


T 
T. 
pai F tion, * . — — 
5 List of books post free. 
XFORD MOURNING STATIONERY, 


A py ey OXFORD MOURNING NOTE- 
r prepared in the usual rizes 


„% He who has never 


pattern the border 
extreme edge of the 
atyle of the 
every where. 


Sole Proprietors, TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Whole- 
Hatton-garden, London, E. C. 


ale Btationers, 


„ 


44 * 


British, and Wesleyan Schools. The bind 


through them, which is apt to cause the book to tear. 


type, 2s. 6d. per set. 


1 FIFTH and SIXTH 
N BOOK in one, 276 pp. cloth, price ls. 8d. 


THE 


TO CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS ABOUT TO RECEIVE GOVERNMENT AID. 


GRAYSTON AND BIRKBY'S 
Standard Reading 


HOME. LESSON BOOKS. 


The Cheapest Series Publi,hed. 
THE SALE HAS NOW REACHED 250,000. 


These Books are now in — use throughout the country ; 
have been pronounced y competent judges to 
experiments, it bas been found that the binding now in use is superior to that having the thin boards with the thick cords 


they have been adopted by some of the largest National 
excellent. After a variety 1 


* For Testimonials, Opinions of the Press, and Specimen Pages, apply to T. 8. Birkby, Banbury. 
THE FOLLOWING 18 A List oF PRICES : 


Published Price. Published Price 

. d. . d. 

—: DVV K? ꝓcv- u ee 
bb 6 Eee eae g 3 
— 212 84 pp. „ „ 0 6! Standards V., VI. in one, 272 pp, cloth ‘ . Feng 


Keys to Standards II. and III., 22. each, and Key to Standards IV., V., and VI., cloth, 6d. each, Reading Sheets, large 


FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY, 


STANDARD READING and HOME- 


Gilling ; Banbury : * 
Fletcher and Son; eter: Drayton and Son. 


London: Simpkin, 9 and Co.; Manchester: John Hey wood; 
Birkby ; ; Birmingham: Educational 


and Abel Heywood and Son; Liver pool: Wm. 
ing Company; York: Chas. Burdekin ; Norwich : 


MILNER and SOWERBY, London and Halifax. 


* 


Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
Q)N,, LONDON PAUPERISM. | By Sir 


CHARLES TREVELYAN. Being Three Letters to The 
Times,“ and the Leading Article upon them. Together with 
Extracts from How to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh and 
other Great Cities, without increasing Pauperism — a Tried, 
Successful, and Economical Plan, 1867“; and from the 
** Report on the Condition of the 23 Classes of Edinburgh, 
and of their Dwellings, Neighbourhoods, and Families, 18 58.” 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NS NEW WORK BY BISHOP ELLICOTT. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 58. 6d., cloth, 
ONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. RLLIcorr, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Oo., Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo, price Cd, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL: Inaugural Address 
yeaah 8 the Public Reopening of this School, Oct. 27, 
B „ Werymourng, D Lit, Fellow of Univ. Coll., 
vo Head M. Master. (Published by "request of the Governors 
and the Meeting ) 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published) crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


NEW THEORIES and the OLD FAITH: 
Lectures on n 1 &c., delivered * 


St. Thomas ney. By the Rev. J 

ALLANSON Proton, M. A. 

Williams and N 14, Henrietta-etreet, Covent-garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street. Edinburgh. 


— — 


8vo, cloth, &s., 


ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of the 
HUMAN MIND. By the late Toomas Browy, M. D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. With a Preface to the Lectures on Ethics, by Tomas 
Cuacmenrs, D. D., Edinburgh. And a Memoir of the Author, 
by Davip WELSH, D.D., late Professor of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Svo, cloth, 980 pages, 16s , 
HRONOLOGY (The DICTIONARY of) ; ö 
Historical and Statistical Register, alpbabeticaliy 


or 
arranged, ~ waited» 4 ee brought down — * 

VERA Librarian to Corporation o 
the City of leat 


London: William Tegg, Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 


TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, 0. 


A CATALOGOE of APPROVED SCHOOL 
Curiam wee 


William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 


Now ready, price 6d., 


HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Jone, 1870. 

Contgents.—The Promise of the Father; or, the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, No. 1V.—Trades and Industrial Occupations 
of the ble—Questions of the Day. No. III.—Baptiom and 
the Law—Opiaum—Short Notes—Reviews— Extracts from New 
Books— Missionary Herald—Chronicle of the 
K and Irish Baptist Home Mission. 

n order to insure early and punctual de ivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-office 
Order for 68. 6d. to Yates and Alexander, aud it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates aml Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 


New Periodical, 3d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING consisting of of Origioal 

Articles characterised by Evangelical ret, 

Comprehensive, and — Royal bvo, toned pape 2, 
handsomely printed. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


ARRY MY THOUGHT. — The New 

Amusing, and Instructive Card Game, price 88., by the 
Author of Tit for Tat.“ 

Par Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 


The Patent A B C Despatch Box, price 10s. 6d. and 


wards. 
The Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 
44 2 out (of the Shell) a new Christmas Present, price 


**The Fretful . price £2 5s., and hundreds of 

useful presenta, from 3s, to 30 guineas. —J ENNER 

and KN WSTUB, — 1 to Queen, 83, St. 
James’s-street, and 66 Jermyn-strees, 


‘ 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 64., post free, 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, contain - 
ing Liturgies for Morning afid Evening Service. By 
WILUI AX MIALL, 
There are some good features in the arra gement, and 
aleo in some of the forms of prayer which are peou Har to the 
book.“ — Literary World. 


London: Ell ot Stock, 62, Paternoster- row, 1.0. 


— — | 


Published this day, price 6d, 
CONSCIENCE CLAUSES 


_ ARD 


CONSCIENCE RIGHTS. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. FORSTER, M.P. 


By HERBERT S. SKEATS, 
Author of “ 8 Education in Eogland,” „ History of the 
ree Churches of England,” &c. 


London: Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, price 14s., 


HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 

ef ENGLAND. From A. b. 1688 to a.p. 1851. By 
Hersert 8. &xeats, Author uf The Irish Church: an 
Historical and Statistical Review,” &. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number ready. 


ub, nm cee ee eee ae Share. 
vestmen 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 

83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the — * 22 


Qualities and prices will compare advantageo with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Bo 8 required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” in 


stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. 

Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet 

e or E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London- 
ge, 8 


Eren MORTON and COMPANY, 
LIMITED ENGINEERS and GOVERNMEN? CON. 
Head Offices and Works, NAYLOB-STREBT, 
LIVERPOOL. 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect. 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS e ‘ VPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND W-RSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SGU „ LONDON, 


eg to solicit an inspection of th. Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING. ROOM, LIBRARY, BEDROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, ia various woods and styles,” displayed in 
Show-rooms oontaining —— of FORTY THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. 


FILMER AND SON'S 


VARIOUS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURB. Carpets of every det crip- 


tion, and Interior Decorations of all kiuds, Plans taken and 
estimates given free of any charge, 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


Published by 1 MiaLt, at No. 18, Bouverie-street- 
London; and Printed by Rosert Kinoston Burt, Wine- 
33 Fleet - street, London. — Wednesday, Jane 


